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TO OUR READERS. 

Wuen Tue Critic commenced its career, three years 
since, it was announced that it was conducted with no 
view to pecuniary profit; that it sought only to obtain a 
reputation as an independent and honest journal, and 
as such to influence opinion. And it was promised that 
whatever gains growing public favour might bring to 
it, should be eSiended in improvements that should 
make it still more worthy of the support enjoyed. 

Three years have passed away, and Tue Critic has 
now arrived at the close of its fourth volume, with the 
advantages of an established connection, matured ex- 
perience, an increasing circle of readers, and more nu- 
merous advertisements. It has, in fact, become one of 
the established journals of Great Britain. 

The promise made at the beginning has not been for- 
gotten. From time to time various improvements have 
been introduced. The recent gratifying accession of 
readers and advertisements requires that we should do 
something in fulfilment of that promise. 


After much consideration, it appeared that the most | 


should experience prove that there is not a reading 
public sufficiently extensive to supply the number of 
readers requisite tothe production of such a journal as 
Tue Critic at the unprecedented price proposed, 

ON AND AFTER SATURDAY NEXT, THE THIRD OF 
JANUARY, 1847, THe CrITIC WILL BE PUBLISHED 
AT TWOPENCE, anp ror STamMpeD NuMBERsS, 
THREEPENCE. 

And this will be attended with no decrease of size, or 
change in the quality of paper, or in typographical neat- 
ness, or in the character of the work as a Literary Jour- 
nal. It will preserve all the features that have secured 
its popularity. Still it will maintain its stern indepen- 
dence and plain-speaking honesty in its judgments; 
still it will endeavour to eschew uninteresting matter, so 
to select its contents, that every column may be read 
with interest to everybody ;. still will it introduce foreign 
literature to the English reader, while giving more 
copious notices of books published at home than 
does any other journal; still will it record the advance- 
ment of Inventions and Discoveries, the curious oc- 





acceptable mode of giving to our readers the benefits currences in Natural History, the phenomena and the 
of the success for which Tue Critic is indebted to | progress of Mental Philosophy; still willit continue the 
their confidence would be by a reduction of its cost List of He1rs-at-Law and Next or Kun, the publica- 


to them. 

But it was difficult to determine what that reduction 
should be. A trifling one would not be felt as a boon; 
a large one would be more than the present profits 
would justify, unless that reduction were to be attended 
with a proportionate increase of circulation. 

At first we had resolved upon a reduction of price to 
threepence, which we found could be afforded with little 
or no increase of readers. 

But the ambition of the conductors of Tue Critic 
is to command extensive influence; to direct opinion 
and guide taste in the several departments of literature, 
art, and science, to which its columns are devoted. 
Seeking not gain, and content so that they do 
not incur loss, the question was started whether, by a 
reduction of price to one-half (bold though the enter- 
prise would be, offering an established journal at a lower 
price than any other journal in Europe of equal size), 
they might not ere long attain an increase of circulation 
that would compensate for the diminution of charge, an 
thus at once secure their object of commanding an influ- 
ence greater than any other literary journal, and give to 
their readers a boon that would really be worth the 
having. 

After mature deliberation, they have resolved to dare 
the experiment, and give to it a fair trial, reserving ple- 
nary power unblamed of returning to the price of their 

‘contemporaries, or any lesser one that may be necessary, 


| tion of which, so far, has already conferred such benefits 
/On so many persons. Whatever changes are made will 
be in the direction of improvement, with a view to ren- 
| der Tue Critic, although to be procured for two-pence 
a week, equal in all respects to the most costly of its 
contemporaries. 
Our confidence in the success of the experiment is 
founded upon many considerations. 
| Observation of the public taste has satisfied us that 
‘it can and will appreciate the better class of journals, 
and would greatly prefer them to the trash usually cir- 
/ culated in what is termed “the cheap press,” provided 
‘they could be procured at the same price; and THE 
Critic will now be cheaper even than Chambers’ Jour- 
‘nal, whose merits have justly obtained for it an enor- 
mous circulation ; for whereas the latter gives only sixteen 
octavo pages for three half-pence, Tue Critic will give 
| twenty-four folio pages, or nearly two-fold the quantity, 
| for two-pence ! 
| In answer to an objection we have heard, that there 
|are not a sufficient number of readers who care about 
literature to form a circle large enough to supply the 
| needful circulation to support so low a price, we can only 
express our belief that the reading public is larger than 
iis commonly supposed, and that such a publication as 
| THE Critic will be especially calculated for thousands 
of families to whom a journal of its class has been 
| hitherto an unknown luxury. 
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It may be hoped, also, that the present readers will 
use some exertions to secure the success of an experi- 
ment so advantageous to themselves, by immediately 
making it known to their friends, and urging persua- 
sions to the addition of their names as new subscribers. 
If each present reader would procure but one new 


_one, the work would be accomplished. 


And if an example be wanted, there is that of the 
Daily News. 

In conclusion, it is necessary briefly to state the ar- 
rangements consequent upon the change. 

Subscribers who have-paid in advance will receive the 
full value of their subscriptions at the new prices. 

Tue Critic, stamped, will still be sent direct from 
the office to any person transmitting 6s. 6d. for half-a- 
year’s subscription. 

Booksellers who are subscribers would probably now 
prefer to have it with their parcels, in the regular way ; 
but those who desire that a stamped copy should be 
continued to them direct from the office, must transmit 
half-a-year’s subscription, 4s. 6d. in postage stamps, 
otherwise it will be understood that they prefer to have 
it in future through their agents, unstamped ; and none 
will be forwarded after the present number. 

We shall report from time to time the progress of the 
experiment. 





JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
— 
HISTORY. 

The History of the Sikhs ; containing the Lives of the 
Gooroos ; the History of the Independent Sirdahs, or 
Missuls ; and the Life of the great Founder of the 
Sikh Monarchy, Maharajah Runjeet Singh. By W.L. 
M‘Grecor, M.D. Surgeon to E. B. Fusileers. In 
2 vols. London: Madden. 

Tue Sikhs are not conquered yet. Such is the opinion 

of the author of this elaborate history of that people. 

We shall have to ‘fight our battles o’er again, perhaps 

more than once, before they will be finally subjected to 

our rule. 

With this prospect, every kind of information relating 
to an adversary at once so powerful and so_pertinacious, 
cannot but be acceptable in Great Britain,and Dr. M‘Grr- 
Gor has expended so much patient toil in the collection 
of the materials for his history of them, and has shewn 
so much ability in its composition, that the volumes on 
our table cannot fail to become the standard authority 
upon the subject, and to take a permanent place in the 
library. 

An outline of the historian’s narrative will, perhaps, 
best convey to our readers the extent and variety of the 
topics treated of, and a few extracts will serve to exhibit 
his style. But the crowd of publications that have 
come in just at Christmas compels us to be much more 
brief than at any other season we should have been, or 
than the merits of the work deserve. 

In an introductory chapter he describes the geo- 
graphy of the Punjaub, and the meaning of the terms 
“Singh,” “ Bedee,” and “Sodee.” A large portion of 
the population of the Punjaub is Mahomedan, and 
another considerable section are Hindoos; but both are 
under the dominion of the Sikhs, who differ from both 
in religion, although they sprung from the latter. 

The meaning of the word Sikh is “disciples.” The 
Sikhs are, or rather were, a religious sect, which arose 
in the sixteenth century. Their founder was NaNnex, 
by birth a Hindoo, by profession a Fakeer, and remark- 
able even among his class for his mortifications and self- 
inflictions. Having by these acts obtained a wide- 
spread renown, he took to teaching a creed. He 
preached against the polytheism of the Hindoos; his 
doctrines were compounded of the Koran and the 


Puranas; he wrote a book on the duties of penance, 
and taught passive obedience. Thus by degrees a sect 
was formed. The teachers were called ‘‘ Gooroos ;’’ the 
disciples “Sikhs.” They grew silently; but it was 
not until the reign of AuRUNGZEBE that they 
took a prominent place in the history of their 
country. Eight successors of Manuk, the founder, 
filled the office of Gooroo, with so little importance 
attached to it that they are dismissed by Dr. 
M‘GreGor in a single chapter. It was not until the 
insurrection took place in the reign of AURUNGZEBE, 
that GooriND, the then Gooroo, assembled his scattered 
Sikhs, proclaimed miraculous powers, introduced divers 
innovations, bringing the faith and the practices nearer to 
Hindooism, destroying the distinction of castes, and, as 
it were, revolutionising and reconstructing the sect, that 
they began to have an influence in public affairs. The 
entire history of this enterprising man, the vicissitudes 
of his fortunes, his contempt for wealth, his thirst for 
power, his flight, his renewal of the strife, his victories, 
his weariness of existence, and his strange death, are too 
long to be detailed here; they must be sought in Dr. 
M‘Grecor’s history, where they appear with all the in- 
terest of a romance. 

He was succeeded by Byracrr Bunpa, who did not 
rule long. After his death the Mahomedans overran the 
Punjaub ; but the brave Sikhs, being probably the only 
united body in the country, and strong in their union, 
rose and expelled the invaders ; and having thus learned 
their power, they formed themselves into confederacies, 
and soon obtained the mastery in the government. 

Little interest, however. attaches to their proceedings 
until RunJEET SINGH appears upon the scene. Of this 
remarkable man, Dr. M‘GreGor has collected a very 
minute history, and to him and the subsequent events 
which are familiar to every reader, as having occurred in 
our own time, the remainder of the pages are devoted. 
| After Runseer’s death, the power he had built . was 

almost destroyed by rivalries and dissensions. Revo- 

lution followed upon revolution, each one substituting a 
| weaker government for that which it had overthrown. 
| As usual, in such a condition of a country, a military 
| anarchy prevailed. The soldiers were the masters of 
| the state, and they plundered without mercy or control. 
‘The wretched inhabitants were reduced to poverty; 
| commerce was destroyed, agriculture was abandoned, 
;and when no more was to be got from the exhausted 
| pockets of their own people, the army, as a sort of des- 
| perate resource, proposed the invasion of the wealthier 
| provinces under British protection, on the other side of 
the Sutlej. This mad scheme was projected by a French- 
man, called Mouton, who has published a ludicrous nar- 
rative of his negotiations, and the subsequent events 
which terminated so fatally for the invaders. But all 
this is sufficiently familiar to the reader not to need 
repetition here. 

Having thus presented a sort of sketch of the subjects 
which will be found minutely treated of in these vo- 
lumes, we proceed, according to custom, to make a few 
extracts to exhibit the author’s manner, and to enable 
the reader who wants leisure to peruse the book itself, 
to know something of its style and contents, the which 
is, we consider, the principal purpose and utility of a 
literary journal. Perhaps, as a specimen of vigorous 
description, there is none better than this of 


THE CLOSE OF THE BATTLE OF THE SUTLEJ. 


Whether with a view of preventing the victors from follow- 
ing them across the river, or more probably with the design of 
cutting off all hopes of retreat from the Sikhs, and thus 
obliging them to fight, one of the boats from the centre of the 
bridge had been let loose, and the passage by it totally cut 
off. In one dense mass of thousands, the discomfited Sikhs 
had no alternative but to take to the river breast-high ; their 
progress was necessarily slow, and their pursuers had ample 
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time to give them volley after volley, while the horse artillery 
mowed down those at the greatest distance with murderous 
grape. Theriver was covered with dead and dying ; the mass 
of the former actually formed a bridge in the middle of the 
stream, while, as the musket and grape took effect, hundreds 
were seen raising their heads for an instant, and then disap- 
pearing for ever. The fire on a retreating foe in the field of 
battle is at all times injurious; but when that foe not only 
turns his back, but is intercepted by a deep stream of water, 
he becomes a sure aim, and the carnage committed by his 
pursuers must be deadly beyond conception ; and such it was 
at Sobraon. None were spared, for they had spared none. All 
shared the same fate. In the whole annals of warfare, no 
parallel can be found to the carnage at Sobraon, even when a 
battle has been fought under circumstances which gave every 
possible advantage to the victors. In vain did the Sirdars 
(among whom was the brave old Sham Singh Attareewala, 
who died nobly) endeavour to rally the flying Sikhs. On- 
wards they rushed, death and destruction following them, and 
the deep waters of the Sutlej ready to engulph their dead 
bodies, or finish what the musket and grape had half per- 
formed. Five days after the action, and when the walls of the 
entrenchment had been nearly levelled with the ground, the 
sandbank in the middle of the river was completely covered 
with dead Sikhs ; and the ground on the left bank, and within | 
the entrenchment, thickly strewed with carcasses of men and | 
horses. Then all was quiet ; the European soldiers had been care- 

fully covered with earth, and at one spot near the dry bed of the 

nullah, no fewer than twenty-seven soldiers of the lst Euro- | 
pean light infantry lay interred in a single grave. The Sikhs | 
had returned for their head, and the Commander-in-Chief ge- | 
nerously allowed them to carry off the body of Sirdar Sham | 
Singh, and other persons of note ; but the task was found irk- | 
some, and hundreds of Sikhs were left as food for the jackal, | 
the dog, and the vulture. 
| 
GoviND, one of the most remarkable of the Gooroos | 
named above, was a poet as well as a hero, and has seized | 
a singular occasion for exercising his muse. Having | 
been summoned to appear before his sovereign to answer | 
certain charges, he sent instead a poem of fourteen hun- | 
dred verses, narrating his history. Here is an extract | 
from it. 





A POETICAL PETITION. | 


‘« At the instigation of Ram Rao, my father Teghbuhadar, | 
was sent for by your majesty, and, through the deceit of Ram | 
Rao, was cruelly murdered in your presence. He had gone to 
Patna for the purpose of worship, and, on his return to Delhi, | 
was again oppressed, and was obliged to take shelter with a 
hill rajah. There he remained some time unmolested ; but at | 
the instigation of his cruel and unrelenting brother, he was | 
once more ordered to proceed to Delhi. From long-suffering, 
oppression, and tyranny, my father had become tired of life, 
and longed for death, which he at length obtained by an inge- | 
nious contrivance, and his head was severed from his body in | 
your royal presence. I was then a mere youth, and nearly | 
died of grief on hearing of the cruel murder of my father. [| 
was alone and friendless in the world; but I was resolved to | 
avenge his death, and establish the Sikhs on a firmer footing. | 
I reformed their religion, and obtained numerous followers. | 
The rajahs who had been at feud with my father, made war | 
against me, and I vanquished them. The governors of Lahore 


soon a large army at my disposal. The governor of Sirhind 
again pursued me, and I met him in battle, where his troops 
were beaten and fled, as there was no water in the desert which 
I inhabited. Seeing that I have now lost all my family and 
relations, as well as my dearest friends, who have been torn 
from me, I am tired of the world, and willing to quit it. Be- 
sides God, I have now no supporter. I fear no human being, 
and if I die, I know that my death will be avenged. What I 
have told your majesty is the truth, and if you still require my 
presence, I will obey the order after you have read this 
letter.”’ 


As amusing as any thing that can be severed from its 

context, is this sketch of 
THE UKALEES. 

The Ukalee is a wild-looking character, displaying in his 
countenance a mixture of cunning and cruelty; these two pro- 
pensities are accordingly the leading impulses of his life. The 
Ukalees are ostensibly beggars, but differ from this race as 
found in other parts of India, in their extreme insolence and 
independence. To the sight, even of an European, they have 
a strong antipathy; and never fail to load him with abuse. 
Runjeet has done much towards reducing this race to some 
degree of order; and though the task is a difficult one, they 
have even been trained as soldiers, retaining, however, their 
own peculiar arms and dress. The Ukalees wear but little 
clothing, and are sometimes divested of it altogether. Their 
turban is of a peaked, or conical form, and invariably of a 
blue colour ; over this are placed steel circles, made so as to 
fit the shape of the turban, diminishing gradually in diameter 
as they approach the top. The outer edge of these weapons 
is very sharp, and inflicts severe wounds. They are thrown, 
by giving them a rotary motion on the finger, and then pro- 
jecting them forwards with great velocity. In addition to 
these weapons, by which they may at all times be known, the 
Ukalees carry a naked sword in their hand, which they keep 
flourishing about their heads like madmen. When thus 
equipped, and mounted on horseback, they present a novel 
sight ; further increased in terror, if they happen to be under 
the influence of spirituous liquors, which is by no means a 
rare occurrence, their discordant yells, wild gestures, and the 
brandishing of their swords, give them on these occasions 
more the appearance of fiends, than of human beings. The 
Ukalees sometimes cross the Sutlej and Gharra rivers, laying 
waste the country with fire and sword ; on such forays Runjeet 
is obliged to bring them back by means of his regular cavalry, 
whom they seldom or ever dare to encounter ; for they seem 
to be guided more by the blind impulse of the moment, than 
by any preconcerted measures, and are alike careless of their 
own lives, and of those of others. 


Dr. M‘Grecor has formed avery high estimate of the 

valour and conduct of 
THE NATIVE TROOPS. 

The victories gained in India by a Clive, an Ochterlony, and 
an Adams, shewed that the native troops of their days were, 
at least, a match for any power opposed to them. The men 
were steady, brave soldiers, obeying implicitly the orders of 
their European officers, between whom and the men the freest 
intercourse existed. The officer commanding a company 
knew every sipahee personally, while the commanding officer 
of the regiment was so associated with the interests and wel- 




















































and Sirhind were sent by your orders to their assistance, and I | fare of his men as to be looked up to with a species of filial re- 
was surrounded in my fort at Mukhowal. I was reduced to ;verence. The position of affairs is somewhat changed. The 
great extremities; and, to add to my distress, my mother, | bonds which united the native soldier to his officer have been 





taking with her my two sons, escaped from the fort to Sirhind ; | 
the collector at that place cruelly buried my two boys alive, 
under the wall of the city, contrary to all the lawsof God and man. 
This unheard-of tyranny drove me to despair; and, helpless 
as I now was, my followers deserted me, leaving me with only 
forty men, and my twosons. These brave men sallied out in 
the morning from the fort, killed great numbers, and were at 
length slaughtered, with the exception of five. I escaped 
through the wall, and we fled. We passed the enemy’s camp, 
and were pursued like a flock of goats before the tiger. I 
wandered from village to village, nowhere finding a resting- 
place, until, at length, I reached the desert and concealed my- 
self. The news of my safety and arrival were no sooner 





spread, than all my scattered followers joined me, and I had 


sundered, The means whereby the former was made to look 
with esteem and respect on his commander no longer exist, for 
the independent power of the latter has been curtailed, and the 
sipahee is drilled and taught the mechanism of the art of war, 
without an attempt being made to enlist his feelings in the 
cause. He consequently takes but little interest in the service, 
and merely looks upon it asa means of present livelihood and 
future comfort. Many officers in the native army do not know 
even the names of their native officers (the Subedars, Jema- 
dars, &e.); and a wide chasm has separated the two cl * 
When a dislike to any particular duty arises, it spreads through, 
out the whole ranks; it is in vain that the commanding offiser’. “ 
urges his men to a sense of their obligations; they are sulky 


and sullen, and refuse to obey officers whom they hardly \ 
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know, except by name. We need only instance the unruly 
spirit which prevailed in the corps that mutinied in 1843, and 
which, in spite of every exertion on the part of their officers, 
refused to march to Scinde, until the presence of two Euro- 
pean regiments threatened their very existence. 

No body of officers can excel in zeal and energy those of 
our native army in India, but they cannot under the present 
state of interference with the internal management of their 
regiments, calculate with certainty on those strenuous exer- 
tions, and that determined courage which marked the sipahee 
of former times. The mounted branch of our army, called 
the regular cavalry, is not now composed of men sprung from 
a race of warriors. Many of them are persons of low caste, 
whose fathers and brothers are the cooks and table-attendants 
of the officers, and it not unfrequently happens that the latter 
swell the ranks of a light cavalry regiment. We look in vain 
for the gallant Rajpoot and high-caste Mussulman, who for- 
merly displayed such courage and daring in the hard-fought 
fields of Indian warfare. Nevertheless, there is another vast 
difference existing between the regular and irregular cavalry ; 
the latter possess in their ranks men of high caste and family, 
who are accompanied and followed into the field by young 
relatives, who do their utmost to imitate them. This spirit of 
emulation does not exist in the regular cavalry; every man 
does what he considers his duty, and no more. 


We conclude with a picture from the battle of the 
Sutlej. 
A NIGHT SCENE. 


In spite of the indomitable bravery of the British, a portion 
only of the Sikh entrenchment was carried. Night fell, but 
still the battle raged. General Gilbert took the 29th, 80th, 
and Ist European light infantry some distance to the right and 
rear of the village, and there halted. Thus, on the setting-in 
of the night of the 21st of December, were the European in- 
fantry regiments placed in the enemy’s camp, having captured 
a portion of it, while the Sikhs occupied the rest ; the cavalry 
and infantry moving about the whole night, harassing and 
firing on the British who were bivouacked. A large Sikh gun 
was brought up close to the British, and its contents dis- 
charged ; but so near that the grape could not spread itself, 
and the men and officers thus escaped, while the chargers of 
the latter were knocked over even when their masters were 
holding the rein while lying on the ground. On another 
eccasion, while the 50th and other European soldiers and 
officers were lying in a tent and on the ground, a battalion of 
Sikhs passed and deliberately fired into the midst of them ! 
but strange to say with little or no effect! This was a fearful 
position to be in, and from the intervals between the Euro- 
pean infantry regiments and the Native brigades with them, 
being left vacant, there was no possibility of forming a line, 
or acting in concert; portions of one regiment got mixed up 
with more of another in the entrenchment, and in the dark- 
ness of night could not regain their respective positions. If 
a regiment had attempted to move right or left in search of 
another, the Sikh guns were sure to be directed to the spot; 
and where the 50th bivouacked, Sir Harry Smith, with admi- 
rable prudence, forbade a shot to be fired in return for any 
that might be directed against his position. The white covers 
were taken off the caps, which served as marks for the enemy, 
and every means adopted for keeping the men out of the 
hostile fire. The gallant soldiers, who at the point of the 
bayonet captured the batteries of the Sikhs, were thus glad to 
actually conceal themselves under the darkness of night. It 
was not flight, but as near an approach to it as can well be 
conceived; and no wonder if at this time the Governor- 
general of India felt the precarious position of the troops. 


This is a work peculiarly adapted for the book club. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. Edited by 
her Niece. Vol. VII. 1847. 

THE reader will not regret to learn that this work is at 

length brought to a conclusion. Seven volumes are 

more than any person in this age of books could attempt 

to wade through, even if the Biography were that of one 

who had filled a foremost place in the world’s eye, and 





swayed the destinies of nations. But when invited to 
swallow upwards of three thousand pages of the egotisms 
of a fifth-rate novelist, the most devouring appetite of the 
lover of gossip is palled by the mountain of material 
thrown at his feet, and the chances are that he turns 
away in terror from the task of exploring that, whence a 
judicious selection might have been made which would 
have yielded universal pleasure. 

Seven volumes! What a tax alike upon the time, the 
eyes, the brain, and the pocket! Should book making 
such as this be encouraged? Ought it not to be put 
down by the unanimous condemnation of the reviewers ? 
Take their votes privately upon the question, and there 
would not be a difference of opinion. But such is the 
want of independence in the journals, that the opinion 
expressed in private will be directly the opposite of that 
which the same critics will publicly avow. So the public 
continues to be taxed by book-makers, and literature to 
be degraded by the tricks of the counter, and no voice 
is lifted in protestation against the system. 

The memoirs of Madame D’ArBLAY would have 
made two excellent volumes, with no pages wasted upon 
mere gossip. An editor who had studied her fame or 
his own would have brought them within that compass. 
They are by no means devoid of interest. On the con- 
trary, the notices which Tue Critic has given of the 
volumes, as they have successively appeared, proved that 
there was a great deal both of curious and amusing 
matter scattered about, and severed from the twaddle by 
which they were surrounded, and presented as isolated 
extracts, they served to give a much more exalted repu- 
tation to the work than its merits could fairly claim. 
Hence all who read the reviews and then turned to the 
book were greatly disappointed. The passages pre- 
sented by the critics were not average specimens of the 
whole, but the choicest gleanings, and, compared with 
them, the remainder was rubbish. So it is with this 
last volume. Many excellent extracts may be taken 
from it, but the reader will be surprised to find how dull 
is the book when read through. 

The time over which this last act of the drama extends 
is from 1813 to 1840. The earlier portion is of course 
that to which the most interest attaches. It finds the 
authoress again a visitor at Court, and introduces us to 
divers personages then playing a distinguished part on 
the stage. Early in 1814 the good Dr. Burney 
died, and the affectionate daughter was plunged in pro- 
found affliction. But her grief was accompanied by 
some sources of pleasure, not the least of which was the 
success of her novel “ The Wanderer,” which brought 
her what she most wanted—money. 

About this time she attended a sort of levee held by 
Lovis XVIII. at Grillon’s Hotel, on the occasion of his 

uitting London to take possession of the throne of 
on Of the scene an amusing sketch is given. 


A ROYAL LEVEE. 


The presentations were short, and without much mark or 
likelihood. The men bowed low, and passed on; the ladies 
courtsied, and did the same. Those who were not known gave 
a card, I think, to the Duc de Duras, who named them ; those 
of former acquaintance with his majesty simply made their 
obeisance. M. de Duras, who knew how much fatigue the 
king had to go through, hurried every one on, not only with 
speed, but almost with ill-breeding, to my extreme astonish- 
ment. Yet the English, by express command of his majesty, 
had always the preference, and always took place of the 
French ; which was an attention of the king in return for the 
asylum he had here found, that he seemed delighted to dis- 
play. Early in this ceremony came forward Lady Crewe ; 
who, being known to the king from sundry previous meetings, 
was not named ; and only,fafter courtsying, reciprocated smiles 
with his majesty, and passed on. But instead of then moving 
off, though the duke, who did not know her, waved his hand 
to hasten her away, she whispered, but loud enough for me to 
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hear, ‘‘ Voila Madame d’Arblay; il faut qu'elle soit presentée. 
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She then went gaily off, without heeding me. The duke 
only bowed, but by a quick glance recognised me, and by ano- 
ther shewed a pleased acquiescence in the demand. Retreat, 
now, was out of the question; but I so feared my position 
was wrong, that I was terribly disturbed, and felt hot and cold, 
and cold and hot, alternately, with excess of ‘embarrassment. 
I was roused, however, after hearing for so long a time nothing 
but French, by the sudden sound of English. An address, in 
that language, was read to his majesty, which was presented 
by the noblemen and gentlemen of the county of Buckingham, 
congratulatory upon his happy restoration, and filled with 
cordial thanks for the graciousness of his manners, and the 
benignity of his conduct, during his long residence amongst 
them ; warmly proclaiming their participation in his joy, and 
their admiration of his virtues. The reader was Colonel 
Nugent, a near relation of the present Duke of Buckingham. 
But, if the unexpected sound of these felicitations delivered 
in English roused and struck me, how much greater arose my 
astonishment and delight when the French monarch, in an ac- 
cent of the most condescending familiarity and pleasure, ut- 
tered his acknowledgments in English also—expressing his 
gratitude for all their attentions, his sense of their kind in- 
terest in his favour, and his eternal remembrance of the obli- 
gations he owed to the whole county of Buckinghamshire, for 
the asylum and consolations he had found in it during his 
trials and calamities! 1 wonder not that Colonel Nugent was 
so touched by this reply as to be led to bend the knee, as to 
his own sovereign, when the king held out his hand; for I 
myself, though a mere outside auditress, was so moved, and so 
transported with surprise by the dear English language from 
his mouth, that I forgot at once all my fears and dubitations, 
and, indeed, all myself, my poor little se/f, in my pride and 
exultation at such a moment for my noble country. Fortu- 
nately for me, the Duc de Duras made this the moment for 
my presentation, and, seizing my hand and drawing me sud- 
denly from behind the chair to the royal presence, he said, 
‘* Sire, Madame d’Arblay.”” How singular a change, that 
what but the instant before would have overwhelmed me with 
diffidence and embarrassment, now found me all courage and 
animation ! and when his majesty took my hand—or rather, 
took hold of my fist—and said, in very pretty English, ‘I am 
very happy to see you,” I felt such a glow of satisfaction, 
that, involuntarily, I burst forth with its expression, inco- 
herently, but delightedly and irresistibly, though I cannot re- 
member how. He certainly was not displeased, for his smile 
was brightened and his manner was most flattering, as he re- 
peated that he was very glad to see me, and added that he had 
known me, ‘“ though without sight, very long: for I have read 
you—and been charmed with your books—charmed and en+ 
tertained. I have read them often. I know them very well 
indeed ; and I have long wanted to know you!” I was ex- 
tremely surprised,—and not only at these unexpected compli- 
ments, but equally that my presentation, far from seeming, as 
I had apprehended, strange, was met by a reception of the 
utmost encouragement. When he stopped, and let go my 
hand, I courtsied respectfully, and was moving on; but he 
again caught my fist, and fixing me with looks of strong 
though smiling investigation, he appeared archly desirous to read 
the lines of my face, as if to deduce from them the qualities of 
my mind. His manner, however, was so polite and so gentle 
that he did not at all discountenance me; and though he re- 
sumed the praise of my little works, he uttered the panegyric 
with a benignity so gay as well as flattering, that I felt enlivened, 
nay elevated, with a joy that overcame mauvaise honte. The 
Duc de Duras, who had hurried on all others, seeing he had 
no chance to dismiss me with the same sans cérémonie speed, 
now joined his voice to exalt my satisfaction, by saying, at the 
next pause, ‘* Et M. d’Arblay, sire, bon et brave, est un des 
plus dévoués et fidéles serviteurs de votre Majesté.” The 
king, with a gracious little motion of his head, and with eyes 
of the most pleased benevolence, expressively said, ‘‘ Je le 
crois.’’ And a third time he stopped my retiring courtsy, to 
take my hand. This last stroke gave me such delight, for my 
absent best ami, that I could not again attempt to speak. The 
king pressed my hand—wrist, I should say, for it was that he 
grasped, and then saying, ‘‘ Bon jour, Madame la Comtesse,” 
let me go. My eyes were suffused with tears, from mingled 





almost instantly, and with felicitations the most amiably cor- 
dial and lively. 


Madame D’Ars.ay has noted very minutely the sin- 
gular aspect of the public mind in Paris on the occasion 
of the escape of NapoLeon from Elba. It was such 
as might have been expected in a crowd among whom it 
had been rumoured that a tiger had broken loose, and 
nobody knew where torun. She says :— 


The 18th of March all hope disappeared. From north, from 
south, from east, from west, alarm took the field, danger 
flashed its lightnings, and contention growled its thunders: 
yet in Paris there was no rising, no disturbance, no confusion, 
all was taciturn suspense, dark dismay, or suljen passiveness. 
The dread necessity which had reduced the King, Louis XVIII. 
to be placed on his throne by foreigners would have annihi- 
lated all enthusiasm of loyalty, if any had been left by the long 
underminings of revolutionary principles. What a day was 
this of gloomy solitude ! Not a soul approached me save, for a 
few moments, my active Madame d’Henin, who came to tell 
me she was preparing to depart, unless a successful battle 
should secure the capital from the conqueror. I now pro- 
mised that, if I should ultimately be compelled to fly my home, 
I would thankfully be of her party; and she grasped at this 
engagement with an eagerness that gave proof of her sincere 
and animated friendship. This intimation was balm to the 
heart of my dearest partner, and he wished the measure to be 
executed and expedited; but I besought him, as he valued my 
existence, not to force me away until every other resource was 
hopeless. He passed the day almost wholly at the barracks. 
When he entered his dwelling in La Rue de Miromenil, it was 
only upon military business, and from that he could spare me 
scarcely a second. He was shut up in his library with con- 
tinual comers and goers ; and, though I durst not follow him, 
I could not avoid gathering from various circumstances, that 
he was now preparing to take the field, in full expectation of 
being sent out with his comrades of the Guard to check the 
rapid progress of the invader. I knew this to be his earnest 
wish, as the only chance of saving the king and the throne ; 
but he well knew it was my greatest dread, though I was al- 
ways silent upon the subject, well aware that, while his honour 
was dearer to him than his life, my own sense of duty was 
dearer to me also than mine. While he sought, therefore, to 
spare me the view of his arms and warlike equipage and habi- 
liments, I felt his wisdom. as well as his kindness, and tried 
to appear as if I had no suspicion of his proceedings, remain- 
ing almost wholly in my. own room, to avoid any accidental 
surprise, and to avoid paining him with the sight of my an- 
guish. I masked it as well as I could for the little instant he 
had from time to time to spare me; but before dinner he left 
me entirely, having to pass the night @ cheval at the barracks, 
as he had done the preceding night at the Tuileries. 


The naiveté with which she describes the terrors of 
her husband is very droll. 


General d’ Arblay, more in the way of immediate intelligence, 
and more able to judge of its result, was deeply affected by 
the most gloomy prognostics. He came home at about six in 
the morning harassed, worn, almost wasted with fatigue, and 
yet more with a baleful view of all around him, and with a 
sense of wounded military honour in the inertia which seemed 
to paralyse all effort to save the king and his cause. He had 
spent two nights following armed. on guard—one at the 
Tuileries, in his duty of garde du corps to the king; the other 
on duty as artillery captain at the barracks. He went to bed 
for a few hours; and then, after a wretched breakfast, in which 
he briefly narrated the state of things he had witnessed, and 
his apprehensions, he conjured me in the most solemn and 
earnest manner, to yield to the necessity of the times, and 
consent to quit Paris with Madame d’Henin, should she ulti- 
mately decide to depart. I could not, when I saw his suffer- 
ings, endure to augment them by any further opposition; but 
never was acquiescence so painful! To lose eventhe know- 
ledge whither he went, or the means of acquainting him 
whither I might go myself—to be deprived of the power to 
join him, should he be made prisoner—or to attend him 


emotions ; I glided nimbly through the crowd to a corner at | should he be wounded ;—I could not pronounce my consent ; 


the other end of the room, where Lady Crewe joined me | but he accepted it so decidedly in my silence that he treated it 
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as arranged, and hastened its confirmation by assuring me I 


| I was again awakened at about five o’clock in the morning 


had relieved his mind from a weight of care and distress nearly | (Friday, 16th June) by the sound of a bugle horn in the 


intolerable. As the wife of an officer in the king’s body 
guard, in actual service, I might be seized, he thought, as a 
kind of hostage; and might probably fare all the worse for 
being also an Englishwoman. He then wrote a most touch- 
ing note to the Princess d’Henin, supplicating her generous 
fricndship to take the charge, not only of my safety, but of 
supporting and consoling me. After this he hurried back to 
the Tuileries for orders, apparently more composed ; and that 
alone enabled me to sustain my so nearly compulsory and so 
repugnant agreement. His return was speedy: he came as 
he had departed, tolerably composed; for he had secured me 
a refuge, and he had received orders. to prepare to march—to 
Melun, he concinded, to encounter Bonaparte, and to battle ; 
for certain news had arrived of the invader’s rapid approach. 
All attempt to conceal this from me must now be in vain ;— 
he acted more nobly by himself and by his wife; for in openly 
and cheerfully, and with rising hope, acknowledging it was for 
the field that he now left me, he called upon me to exert my 
utmost courage, lest I should enervate his own. To such a 
ples had I been deaf, I had indeed been unworthy his honoured 
choice, and I should have forfeited for ever the high opinion it 
was my first pride to see him cherish of his grateful partner. 
The event, therefore, seeming inevitable, I suddenly called my- 
self to order, and curbing every feeling that sought vent in 
tenderness or in sorrow, I resolved that since I must no 
longer hang upon him for protection or for happiness, 
I would at least take care not to injure him in his honour 
or spirits. At half-past two at noon it was expected 
that the body-guard would be put in motion. Having 
told me his history, he could not spare me another moment 
till that which preceded his leaving home to join the Duc de 
Luxembourg’s company. He then came to me with an air of 
assumed serenity, and’ again, in the most kindly, soothing 
terms, called upon me to give him an example of courage. 1 
obeyed his injunction with my best ability—yet how dreadful 
was our parting! We knelt together, in short but fervent 
prayer to Heaven for each other’s preservation, and then sepa- 
rated. At the door he turned back, and with a smile which, 
though foreed, had inexpressible sweetness, he half-gaily ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Vive le Roi!’ I instantly caught his wise wish 
that we should part with apparent cheerfulness, and re-echoed 
his words, and then he darted from my sight. This had 
passed in an ante-room; but I then retired to. my bedcham- 
ber, where, all effort over, I remained for some minutes aban- 
doned to an affliction nearly allied to despair, though rescued 
from it by fervent devotion. But an idea then started into my 
mind that yet again I might behold him. I ran to a window 
which looked upon the inward court-yard. There, indeed, 
behold him I did—but oh, with what anguish !—just mounting 
his war-horse, a noble animal, of which he was singularly 
fond, but which at this moment I viewed with acutest terror, 
for it seemed loaded with pistols, and equipped completely for 
immediate service on the field of battle: while Deprez, the 
groom, prepared to mount another, and our cabriolet was filled 
with baggage and implements of war. I could net be sur- 
prised, since I knew the destination of the general; but so 
carefully had he spared me the progress of his preparations, 
which he thought would be killing me by inches, that I had 
not the most distant idea he was thus armed and encircled with 
instruments of death—bayonets, lances, pistols, guns, sabres, 
daggers !—what horror assailed me at the sight! I had only 
so much sense and self-control left as to crawl softly and 
silently away, that I might not inflict upon him the suffering 
of beholding my distress; but when he had passed the. win- 
dows, I opened them to look after him. 


She was at Brussels during the Battle of Waterloo, 
and has preserved a minute and extremely interesting 
account of the state of public feeling, and the aspect of 
affairs during that terrible week. 

BEFORE THE BATTLE. 

I was awakened in the middle of the night by confused 
noises in the houses, and running up and down stairs. I lis- 
tened attentively, but heard no sound of voices, and soon all 
was quiet. I then concluded the persons who resided in the 
apartments on the second floor, over my head, had returned 


Marché aux Bois; I started up, and opened the window, but 
I only perceived some straggling soldiers, hurrying in dif- 
ferent directions, and saw lights gleaming from some of the 
chambers in the neighbourhood. All again was soon still, and 
my own dwelling in profound silence, and therefore I con- 
cluded there had been some disturbance in exchanging senti- 
nels at the various posts, which was already appeased; and I 
retired once more to my pillow, and remained till my usual 
hour. I was finishing, however, a letter for my best friend, 
when my breakfast was brought in, at my then customary 
time of eight o’clock; and, as mistakes and delays and mis. 
carriages of letters had caused me much unnecessary misery, 
I determined to put what I was then writing in the post 
myself, and set off with it the moment it was sealed. In 
my way back from the post-office, my ears were alarmed by 
the sound of military music, and my eyes equally struck with 
the sight of a body of troops marching to its measured 
time. But I soon found that what I had supposed to be 
an occasionally passing troop was a complete corps—infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, bag and baggage, with all its officers in 
full uniform, and that uniform was black, This gloomy 
hue gave an air so mournful to the procession, that, knowing 
its destination for battle, I contemplated it with an aching 
heart. On inquiry, I learned it was the army of Brunswick. 
How much deeper yet had been my heartache had I foreknown 
that nearly all those brave men, thus marching on in gallant 
though dark array, with their valiant royal chief at their head, 
the nephew of my own king, George the Third, were amongst 
the first destined victims to this dreadful contest, and that 
neither the chief nor the greater part of his warlike associates 
would, within a few short hours, breathe again the vital air! 
My interrogations were answered with brevity, yet curiosity 
was all awake and all abroad; for the procession lasted some 
hours. Nota door but was open; not a threshold but was 
crowded, and not a window of the many-windowed Gothie, 
modern, frightful, handsome, quaint, disfigured, fantastic, or 
lofty mansions that diversify the large market- place of Brus- 
sels, but was occupied by lookers on. Placidly, indeed, they 
saw the warriors pass; no kind greeting welcomed their 
arrival; no warm wishes followed them to combat. Neither, 
on the other hand, was there the slightest symptom of dis- 
satisfaction ; yet even while standing thus in the midst of them, 
an unheeded, yet observant stranger, it was not possible for 
me to discern, with any solidity of conviction, whether the 
Belgians were, at heart, Bourbonists or Bonapartists. The 
Bonapartists, however, were in general the most open, for the 
opinion on both sides, alike with good will and with ill, was 
nearly universal that Bonaparte was invincible. Still, I knew 
not, dreamt not, that the campaign was already opened; that 
Bonaparte had broken into La Belgique on the 15th, and had 
taken Charleroi; though it was news undoubtedly spread all 
over Brussels except to my lonely self. My own disposition, 
at this period, to,silence and retirement, was too congenial 
with the taciturn habits of my hosts to be by them counter- 
acted, and they suffered me, therefore, to return to my home 
as I had quitted it, with a mere usual and civil salutation ; 
while themselves and their house were evidently continuing 
their common avocations with their common composure. 
Surely our colloquial use of the word phlegm must be derived 
from the character of the Flemings. The important tidings 
now, however, burst upon me in sundry directions. The 
Princess d’Henin, Colonel de Beaufort, Madame de Maurville, 
the Boyd family, all, with intelligence of the event, joined 
offers of service, and invitations to reside with them during 
this momentous contest, should I prefer such protection to 
remaining alone at such a crisis. What a day of confusion 
and alarm did we all spend on the 17th; in my heart the whole 
time was Tréves! Tréves! Tréves! That day, and June 18th, 
I passed in hearing the cannon! Good heavens! what inde- 
scribable horror to be so near the field of slaughter! such I 
call it, for the preparation to the ear by the tremendous sound 
was soon followed by its fullest effect, in the view of the 
wounded, the bleeding martyrs to the formidable contention 
that was soon to terminate the history of the war. And hardly 
more afflicting was this disabled return from the battle, than 
the sight of the continually pouring forth ready-armed and 





home late, and I tried to fall asleep again. I succeeded; but 
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destruction. Accounts from the field of battle arrived hourly ; 
sometimes directly from the Duke of Wellington to Lady 
Charlotte Greville, and to some other ladies who had near 
relations in the combat, and which, by their means, were cir- 
culated in Brussels; and at other times from such as conveyed 
those amongst the wounded Belgians, whose misfortunes were 
inflicted near enough to the skirts of the spots of acticn to 
allow of their being dragged away by their hovering country- 
men to the city: the spots, I say, of action for the far-famed 
battle of Waterloo was preceded by the three days of partial 
engagements. During this period, I spent my whole time in 
seeking intelligence, and passing from house to house of the 
associates of my distress, or receiving them in mine. 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


It is not near the scene of battle that war, even with victory, 
wears an aspect of felicity—no, not even in the midst of its 
highest resplendence of glory. A more terrific or afflicting 
sojourn than that of Brussels at this period can hardly be ima- 
gined. The universal voice declared that so sanguinary a 
battle as that which was fought almost in its neighbourhood, 
and quite within its hearing, never yet had spread the plains 
with slaughter ; and though exultation cannot ever have been 
prouder, nor satisfaction more complete, in the brilliancy 
of success, all my senses were shocked in viewing the effects of 
its attainment. For more than a week from this time I never 
approached my window but to witness sights of wretchedness. 
Maimed, wounded, bleeding, mutilated, tortured victims of 
this exterminating contest passed by every minute; the faint- 
ing, the sick, the dying, and the dead, on brancards, in carts, 
in waggons, succeeded one another without intermission. 
There seemed to be a whole and a large army of disabled or 
lifeless soldiers! All that was intermingled with them bore 
an aspect of still more poignant horror ; for the Bonapartian 
prisoners, who were now poured into the city by hundreds, 
had a mien of such ferocious desperation, where they were 
marched on, uninjured from having been taken by surprise or 
Overpowered by numbers; or faces of such anguish where they 
were drawn on in open vehicles, the helpless victims of gush- 
ing wounds or horrible dislocations, that to see them without 
commiseration for their sufferings, or admiration for the 
heroic, hcwever misled enthusiasm, to which they were martyrs, 
must have demanded an apathy dead to all feeling but what is 
personal, or a rancour too ungenerous to yield even to the view 
of defeat. Both the one set and the other of these unhappy 
warriors endured their calamities with haughty forbearance of 
complaint. The maimed and lacerated, while their ghastly 
visages spoke torture and death, bit their own clothes—per- 
haps their flesh !—to save the loud utterance of their groans ; 
while those of their comrades who had escaped these corporeal 
inflictions seemed to be smitten with something between re- 
merse and madness that they had not forced themselves on to 
destruction ere thus they were exhibited in dreadful parade 
through the streets of that city they had been sent forth to 
conquer. Others of these wretched prisoners had, to me, as I 
first saw them, the air of the lowest and most disgusting of 
Jacobins, in dirty tattered vestments of all sorts and colours, 
or soiled carter’s frocks; but disgust was soon turned to pity, 
when I afterwards learnt that these shabby accoutrements had 
been cast over them by their conquerors after despoiling them 
of their own. 


An extract from a letter to her son shews our authoress 
very favourably :— 


SENSIBLE ADVICE. 

April 26, 1815.~At length my long expecting eyes meet 
again your handwriting, after a breach of correspondence that 
I can never recollect without pain. Revive it not in my mind 
by any repetition, and I will dismiss it from all future power of 
tormenting me, by considering it only as a dream of other times. 
Cry “ Done!” my Alex. and I will skip over the subject, not 

thaps as lightly, but as swiftly as you skip over the hills of 

orbury Park. I delight to think of the good and pleasure 
that sojourn may do you: though easily, too easily, I conceive 
the melancholy reflections that were awakened by the sight of 
our dear, dear cottage ; yet your expressions upon its view 
lose much of their effect by being overstrained, recherchés, 
and designing to be pathetic. We never touch others, my 
dear Alex. when we study to shew that we are touched our- 








selves. I beg you, when you write to me, to let your pen 
paint your thonghts as they rise, not as you seek or labour to 
embellish them. I remember you once wrote me a letter so 
very fine from Cambridge,*that, if it had not made me laugh, it 
would certainly have made me sick. Be natural, my dear boy, 
and you will sure to please your mother without wasting your 
time. Let us know what you have received, what you have 
spent, what you may have still unpaid, and what you yet want. 
But for this last article, we both desire you will not wait our 
permission to draw upon your aunt, whom we shall empower 
to draw upon Mr. Hoare in our names. We know you to 
have no wanton extravagances, and no idle vanity; we give 
you, therefore, dear Alex. carte blanche to apply to your 
aunt, only consulting with her, and begging her kind, maternal 
advice to help your inexperience in regulating your expenses. 
She knows the difference that must be made between our 
fortune and that of Clement ; but she knows our affection for 
our boy, and our confidence in his honour and probity, and 
will treat him with as much kindness, though not with equal 
luxury. Your father charges you never to be without your 
purse, and never to let it be empty. Your aunt will counsel 
you about your clothes. About your books we trust to your- 
self. And pray don’t forget, when you make sleeping visits, 
to recompense the trouble you must unavoidably give to ser- 
vants. And if you join any party to any public place, make 
a point to pay for yourself. It will be far better to go sel- 
dom, and with that gentlemanly spirit, than often, with the 
air of a hanger-on. How infinitely hospitable has been your 
uncle James! But hospitality is his characteristic. We had 
only insisted upon your regularity at chapel and at lectures, 
and we hear of your attention to them comparatively, and we 
are fixed to be contented en attendant. Don’t lose courage, 
dear, Gear Alex. ; the second place is the nearest to the first. 
T love you with all my heart and soul ! 


On her return to England, she had a very narrow 
escape from death, in one of those appalling situations 
which sometimes present themselves in a fevered dream, 
but which it is difficult to realise to the imagination. 
She tells her story with remarkable power, but it is too 
long to extract without abbreviation. 

While on a visit to the north coast of Devon, she set 
out on aramble in the neighbourhood of Ilfracombe, 
for the purpose of exploring a romantic rock called the 
Capstan. She had not taken the precaution to ascer- 
tain the hour of the turning of the tide, and while ab- 
sorbed in the prospect, she forgot to watch the progress 
of the waves. When she] did look at them, she found 
that they had already encompassed the promontory on 
which she stood, aod cutiels cut her off from the land. 
Her only companion was her little dog Diane. She 
proceeds :— 


I espied a small tuft of grass on the pinnacle of the highest 
of the small rocks that were scattered about my prison; for 
such now appeared my fearful dwelling-place. This happily 
pointed out to me a spot that the waves had never yet attained ; 
for all around bore marks of their visits. To reach that tuft 
would be safety, and I made the attempt with eagerness ; but 
the obstacles I encountered were terrible. The roughness of 
the rock tore my clothes; its sharp points cut, now my feet, 
and now my fingers; and the distance from each other of the 
holes by which I could gain any footing, for my ascent, in- 
creased the difficulty. I gained, however, nearly a quarter of 
the height, but I could climb no farther ; and then found my- 
self on a ledge where it was possible to sit down; and I have 
rarely found a little repose more seasonable. But it was not 
more sweet than short ; for in a few minutes a sudden gust of 
wind raised the waves to a frightful height, whence their foam 
reached the base of my place of refuge, and threatened to at- 
tain soon the spot to which I had ascended. I now saw a 
positive necessity to mount yet higher, coute qui coute ; and, 
little as I had thought it possible, the pressing danger gave me 
both means and fortitude to accomplish it; but with so much 
hardship that I have ever since marvelled at my success. My 
hands were wounded, my knees were bruised, and my feet were 
cut ; for I could only scramble up by clinging to the rock on 
all fours. When I had reached to about two-thirds of the 
height of my rock, I could climb no further. All above was 
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so sharp and so perpendicular, that neither hand nor foot could 
touch it without being wounded. My head, however, was 
nearly on a level with the tuft of grass, and my elevation from 
the sands was very considerable. I hoped, therefore, I was 
safe from being washed away by the waves; but I could only 
hope; I had no means to ascertain my situation ; and hope as 
I might, it was as painful as it was hazardous. The tuft to 
which I had aimed to rise, and which, had I succeeded, would 
have been security, was a mere point, as unattainable as it was 
unique, not another blade of grass being any where discernible. 
I was rejoiced, however, to have reached a spot where there 
was sufficient breadth to place one foot at least without cutting 
it, though the other was poised on such unfriendly ground that 
it could bear no part in sustaining me. Before me was an 
immense slab, chiefly of slate, but it was too slanting to serve 
for a seat—and seat I had none. My only prop, therefore, 
was holding by the slab, where it was of a convenient height 
for my hands. This support, besides affording me a little 
rest, saved me from becoming giddy, and enabled me from 
time to time to alternate the toil of my feet. Glad was I, at 
least, that my perilous clambering had finished, by bringing 
me to a place where I might remain still; for with fright, 
fatigue, and exertion, I was almost exhausted. The wind 
was now abated, and the sea so calm, that I could not 
be sure whether the tide was still coming in. To ascer- 
tain this was deeply necessary for my tranquillity, that I 
might form some idea what would be the length of my torment. 
I fixed my eyes, therefore, upon two rocks that stood near the 
sea entrance into my recess, almost close to the promontory, 
from which they had probably been severed by successive 
storms. As they were always in the sea I could easily make 
my calculation by observing whether they seemed to lengthen 
or shorten. With my near-sighted glass I watched them; and 
great was my consternation when, little by little, I lost sight 
of them. I now looked wistfully on to the main, ocean, in the 
hope of espying some vessel, or fishing-boat, with intention of 
spreading and waving my parasol, in signal of distress, should 
any one come in sight. But nothing appeared. All was 
vacant and vast! I was wholly alone—wholly isolated. I 
feared to turn my head, lest I should become giddy and lose 
my balance. In this terrible state, painful, dangerous, and, more 
than all, solitary, who could paint my joy, when suddenly, 
re-entering by the aperture in the rock through which she had 
quitted me, I perceived my dear little Diane! For the ‘in- 
stant I felt as if restored to safety—I no longer seemed 
abandoned. She soon leaped across the flat stones andthe 
sands which separated us, but how great was the difficulty 
to make her climb as I had climbed! Twenty times she 
advanced only to retreat from the sharp points of the rock, 
till ultimately she picked herself out a passage by help 
of the slate, and got upon the enormous table, of which the 
upper part was my support; but the slant was such, that 
as fast as she ascended she slipped down, and we were both, 
I believe, almost hopeless of the desired junction, when catch- 
ing at a favourable moment that had advanced her paws within 
my reach, I contrived to hook her collar by the curved end of 
my parasol and help her forward. This J did with one hand, 
and as quick as lightning, dragging her over the slab and 
dropping her at my feet, whence she soon nestled herself in a 
sort of niche of slate, in a situation much softer than mine, 
but in a hollow that for me was impracticable. ~I hastily re- 
covered my hold, which I maryel now that I had the temerity 
to let go; but to have at my side my dear little faithful Diane 
was a comfort which no one not planted, and for a term that 
seemed indefinite, in so unknown a solitude, can conceive. 
What cries of joy the poor little thing uttered when thus safely 
lodged! and with what tenderness I sought to make her 
sensible of my gratitude for her return! I was now, compared 
with all that had preceded, in Paradise; so enchanted did.I 
feel at no longer considering myself_as if alone in the world. 
O, well I can conceive the interest excited in the French pri- 
soner by aspider, even aspider! Total absence of all of anima- 
tion in a place of confinement, of which the term is unknown, 
where volition is set aside, and where captivity is the work 
of the elements, casts the fancy into a state of solemn awe, 
of fearful expectation, which I have not words to describe ; 
while the higher mind, mastering at times that fancy, seeks 
resignation from the very sublimity of that terrific vacuity, 
whence all seems exiled but self: seeks, and finds it in the 





almost visible security of the omnipresence of God. To see 
after my kind little companion was an occupation that for 
awhile kept me from seeing after myself; but when I had done 
what I could towards giving her comfort and assistance, I 
again looked before me, and saw the waters at the base of my 
rock of refuge still gradually rising on, while both my rocks of 
mark were completely swallowed up! My next alarm was 
one that explained that of Diane when she came back so scared 
from the cavern; for the waves, probably from some subter- 
ranean passage, now forced their way through that cavern, 
threatening inundation to even the highest part of my chamber. 
This was horrific. I could no longer even speak to Diane— 
my eyes were rivetted upon this unexpected gulf, and in a few 
moments an immense breaker attacked my rock, and, impeded 
by its height from going straight, was dashed in two direc- 
tions, and foamed onward against each side. I did not 
breathe—I felt faint—I felt even sea-sick. On, then, with 
added violence came two wide-spreading waves, and being 
parted by my rock, completely encompassed it, meeting each 
other on the further and upper ground. I now gave up my 
whole soul to prayer for myself and for my Alexander, 
and that I might mercifully be spared this watery grave, or be 
endowed with courage and faith for meeting it with firmness. 
The next waves reached to the uppermost end of my chamber, 
which was now all, sea, save the small rock upon which I was 
mounted! How I might have been subdued. by a situation so 
awful at once and so helpless, if left to its unmixed contempla- 
tion, I know not ; had I not been still called into active service 
in sustaining my poor Diane. No. sooner were we thus en- 
eompassed than she was seized with a dismay that filled me 
with pity. She trembled violently, and rising and looking 
down at the dreadful sight of sea, sea, sea all around, and sea 
still to the utmost extent of the view beyond, she turned up 
her face to me as if appealing for protection ; and when I spoke 
to her with kindness, she crept forward to my feet, and was 
instantly taken with a shivering fit. I could neither sit nor 
kneel to offer her any comfort, but I dropped down as children 
do when they play at hunt. the-slipper, for so only could I 
loose my hold of the slab without falling, and I then stroked 
and caressed: her in as fondling a way as if she had been a 
child; and I recovered her from her ague-fit by rubbing her 
head and back with my shawl. She then looked up at me 
somewhat composed, though still piteous and forlorn, and 
licked my hands with gratitude. While this passed, the sea 
had gained considerably in height, and in a few minutes after- 
wards all the horrors of a tempest seemed impending. The 
wind roared around me, pushing on the waves with a frothy 
velocity that, to a bystander—not to an inmate amidst them— 
would have been beautiful. It whistled with shrill and varying 
tones from the numberless crevices in the three immense rocky 
mountains, by whose semicircular adhesion I was thus im- 
mured ; and it burst forth at times in squalls, reverberating 
from height to height or chasm to chasm, as if ‘the big- 
mouthed thunder’’ 


Were bellowing through the vast and boundless deep. 


A wave, at length, more stupendous than any which had pre- 
ceded it, dashed against my rock, as if enraged at an intercep- 
tion of its progress, and rushed on to the extremity of this 
savage chamber with foaming impetuosity. This moment I be- 
lieved to be my last of mortality! but a moment only it was ; 
for scarcely had I time, with all the rapidity of concentrated 
thought, to recommend myself, my husband, and my poor 
Alexander, humbly but fervently to the mercy of the Almighty, 
when the celestial joy broke in upon me of perceiving that this 
wave, which had bounded forward with such fury, was the last 
of the rising tide! In its rebound, it forced back with it, for 
an instant, the whole body of water that was lodged nearest to 
the upper extremity of my recess, and the transporting sight 
was granted me of an opening to the sands; but they were 
covered again the next instant; and as no other breaker made 
a similar opening, I was still, for a considerable length of time, 
in the same situation ;—but I lost hope no more. The tide 
was turned,—it could rise, therefore, no higher; the danger 
was over of so unheard-of an end: of vanishing no one knew 
how or where,—of leaving to my kind, deploring friends, an 
unremitting uncertainty of my fate, of my re-appearance or 
dissolution. I now wanted nothing but time and caution to 
effect my deliverance. 
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At length, after waiting for some hours in this terrible 
position, seeing the night fall and the storm rise, she was 
rescued by her son. She died on the 6th of January, 
1840, at the ripe age of eighty-three. 











Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, §c. &e. 
written by his widow, Lucy, &c. from the original MS. 
by the Rev. Julius Hutchinson. To which is prefixed 
the Life of Mrs. Hutchinson, written by herself ; 5th 
edition. To which is now first added an Account of the 
Siege of Latham House defended by the Countess of 
Derby against Sir Thomas Fairfax. London: Bohn. 

One of the sorest temptations that besets the literary 
journalist, especially him whose aim it is to cater for the 
information of his readers the most interesting produc- 
tions of literature, and to shun learned dullness and 
pedantic disquisition—we repeat, that the severest trial of 
the editor of such a journal, is to see upon his table a 
pile of books having the most attractive titles, full of 
curious matter, yielding delightful extracts, and yet to 
feel that duty demands their dismissal with a brief notice, 
merely recording their appearance as a fact in the chro- 
nicle of the week, and with hearty recommendation of 
them to the reader. And wherefore this sacrifice? 
Because they are reprints of works already known to 
fame, that have been subjected to the ordeal of criticism 
and come out of it triumphantly, and which, therefore, 
must give place, in crowded columns such as these, to 
new publications, however inferior to them in attractive. 
ness. 

The “ Standard Library ” of Mr. Boun is one of the 
series that has most placed us in this perplexity. Every 
month has produced some volume of standard worth, 
whose intrinsic merits would have demanded for each at 
least half-a-dozen columns, and even then the reader 
would have desired more of them. But they are re- 
prints, and the rule compelled by the influx of new 
works has forbidden the indulgence. 

There is, however, this consolation both for ourselves 
and for our readers, The price of these yolumes is so 
very trifling that they may be purchased at little more 


than the cost of borrowing the original editions, Talk! 


of the cheap books. of France, Belgium, and America; 
they cannot compare with the “ Standard Library” of Mr. 
Boun, and the “ European Library” of Mr. Bocut. In 
quantity of reading the English publishers are more 
liberal, and in the quality of paper and typography, and 
the entire getting up of the books, the unquestionable 
superiority is with the London enterprises. 

And of all that Mr. Boun has yet included im ‘his 
series, there has been. none more attractive than this 
new edition of the graphic, because curiously detailed, 
memoir of Colonel Hurcuinson, which brings the 
state of the country during the civil war and the peculiar 
features of the time more vividly before the reader than 
the best formal history that has been compiled. We 
seem to be moving among the scenes described, to be 
surrounded by the Cavaliers and the Roundheads, to 
breathe the very atmosphere of the conflict, to share its 
passions and emotions, its fears, its hopes, its triumphs, 
and discomfitures. Scorr himself has not painted pic- 
tures so richly coloured as those that glow here upon 
every page; nor in his most powerful romances has he 
so rivetted the reader’s interest in the fortunes of his 
heroes. 

No library should be without this volume, and none 
who desire acquaintance with the most stirring period of 
our history should fail to read it. 














VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Canoe Voyage up the Sources of the Minnay Sotor ; 
with an Account of some Lead and Copper Deposits in 
Wisconsin, and of the Gold Region in the Cherokee 
Country, §c. Fc. By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, 
Esq. Vol. I. 

Mr. FEATHERSTONHAUGH appears to have travelled 

with scientific objects—mingled, probably, with com- 

mercial views. The tour, of which the first volume alone 
is yet published, was made so long ago as 1835. In the 
month of July, in that year, he started by a canal packet- 
boat from George Town, purposing to explore the route 
through Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Lake Erie. From the 
fraction as yet submitted to us, it appears that Mr. 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH is not one of those minds on 
whom new scenes make a very vivid impression, or he 
is wanting in the power of conveying the impressions of 
his own to other minds. Whatever the cause, certain it 
is that, although his route lay through an extremely in- 
teresting country, of which only imperfect descriptions 
have been given, and he enjoyed leisure for accurate 
noting of the many novelties he beheld, he has not 
succeeded in reporting of them in that graphic manner 
which makes the reader feel as if he were a companion 
of the traveller, sharing his dangers and fatigues, and 
viewing the very objects he depicts. Perhaps the second 
volume may better effect this purpose of tour-writing, 

for here we are certainly carried little further than into a 

sort of learned introduction or prologue. 

But our traveller is not always lecturing. Sometimes 
he condescends to sketches of character, which he hits 
off with a happy vigour; and here and there we light 
upon passages that only make us regret that he did not 
more study the art of pleasing. Let us hope that the 
experience of that which will find most favour with 
readers of the first volume will induce him to mould the 
contents of the next accordingly. In this confidence we 
dismiss the present one with ch a few extracts, and will 
wait for the appearance of the rest before passing a final 
opinion upon his merits as a traveller. 

Near Pittsburg he lighted upon a very primitive 
place— 

A GERMAN COLONY, 

We ‘soon reached the landing-place, at which there were no 
symptoms of a town, not even a jetty for the steamer to lie 
alongside ; so, scrambling up the bank, I followed a road for 
a short distance, and passing a manufactory with thick coal- 
smoke reeking from it, at length entered a street about eighty 
feet wide, containing a great many good houses, the greater 
part of which were built of brick; the rest were neat wooden 
buildings, carefully painted, an excellent garden being attached 
to each of the dwellings, the doors of which, to avoid publicity, 
rarely opened into the street, but into the garden, from which, 
by a small gate, the inhabitants communicated with the 
thoroughfares. It was impossible for families residing in a 
town to enjoy more perfect retirement; and I soon perceived 
that this was an important consideration, not only in the pecu- 
liar arrangement of the place, but in planting the settlement so 
distant from the river. In all other American villages on the 
banks of rivers publicity is considered the most essential of all 
advantages : a jetty is run out, to facilitate the landing of pas- 
sengers as well as commercial intercourse ; and immediately at 
the end, next to the shore, taverns, redolent of new-made 
whisky, vie with each other in every direction in offering their 
attractions to that class of thirsty wayfarers that never passes 
their alluring thresholds without refreshing the burning palate 
with a cool half-pint of “‘ half-and-half.” Mr, Rapp, desirous 
of not exposing his colonists to the inconveniences of too many 
visitors, has prudently placed them in a situation where he has 
supposed no one will seek them without a reasonable motive. 
As I walked through the streets, so perfect was the silence, 
that the town appeared to be deserted ; but, as I advanced, I 
occasionally saw a female clad in the simplest manner in dark 
blue homespun garments, white cotton stockings, a blue 
neckerchief, and a peaked cap, standing for about six inches 
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stiffly up behind, made of dark blue cotton stuff, the costume 
being precisely that of the lower order of females in the vicinity 
of Stutgard in Germany. I asked one of them where the gas- 
thaus was, and she very obligingly gave me the proper direc- 
tions ; and as I proceeded, I espied a young and rather attrac- 
tive girl up a tree gathering ripe cherries. Upon asking her 
whether she was gathering them to sell or preserve, she de- 
scended very nimbly, and coming close to the gate, not only 
gave me an excellent opportunity of looking at her cherries, 
but at her cherry cheeks, very kindly offering me some of the 
fruit. I was rather glad, upon the whole, that Mr. Rapp was 
not present, though nothing was said inconsistent with the 
modesty of a mddchen quite conscious of her attractions. 
Afraid of compromising my young friend with any of the for- 
midable caps, some of which were sure to be pricking their 
ears, I thanked her in a very kind manner, and declining her 
offer, proceeded to the gasthaus, or tavern, a very commodious 
house in the main street. 


The following is the history of this singular settle- 
ment :— 


About the year 1803, a number of respectable farmers in the 
neighbourhood of Stutgard conceived that the rule of Scrip- 
ture was not lived up to with sufficient simplicity, and, with- 
out any immediate concert with each other, began to absent 
themselves from the churches, and to worship at home in con- 
formity with their own opinions. This, in the end, produced 
persecutions from the authorities, and a closer union amongst 
themselves. At length, becoming exceedingly dissatisfied, 
they turned their attention to emigration; and George Rapp, 
whose energy of character seemed by consent to fit him to be- 
come their leader, left Germany for the United States, to se- 
lect a situation suited to their views and means, and where 
they could live in the tranquil enjoyment of their opinions. 
His first purchase was in Pennsylvania, in the neighbourhood 
of the river Ohio,—not very far distant from where they now 
are. Having made his friends acquainted with his proceedings, 
they soon after joined him to the number of, one thousand 
souls, who, ere they had been long in the country, resolved 
themselves into a community, called ‘‘ Harmony Society ;’’ 
and each individual throwing his property into a common 
stock, they resolved hereafter to form only one family, to hold 
everything in common, and to labour for the common advan- 
tage. Subsequently they left their first settlement, and pur- 
chased some rich bottoms in the Wabash, in the state of In- 
diana, giving to this establishment the name of ‘‘ New 
Harmony.’”’ Here they continued to reside until about the 
year 1824; but the situation being found unhealthy, and in- 
convenient as respected markets, Mr. Rapp privately pur- 
chased, for the use of the Society, 3,000 acres of land, com- 
prehending the rich bottoms they now occupy. 


The surrounding country was as beautiful as the man- 
ners of the people were interesting. 


| , The streets were all laid out at right angles, and the most 
retired of them had still the sward growing there, though 
closely kept down. The spacious gardens were filled with a 
profusion of fine vegetables, cabbages, beans, peas, potatoes, 
carrots, onions, beets and kohirabi: these are for the family 
use until winter sets in, for which season large fields of po- 
tatoes are cultivated, which, when gathered, are divided 
amongst the families per capita. The gardens were also well 
stocked with fruit trees loaded with fruit, apples, pears, 
peaches, cherries, plums, currants, and gooseberries. The 
gable-ends of the houses too were covered with vines, bearing 
great numbers of healthy-looking grapes, this being a fine 





bearing year. I never saw a more satisfactory picture of 
abundance ; it reminded me continually of the gardens of the | 
farmers in Tuscany and Lombardy, and was the more strik- | 


ing from the contrast it presented to the wretched inclosures | 


which the greater number of American settlers are contented | 
with for gardens, where nothing is to be seen but a few po- | 
tatoes and cabbages choked up with weeds. On descending 

into the body of the church, we sat down, and Jacob gave me 

a most interesting account of the society ; which was after- 

wards confirmed to me by Mr. Baker, and partly by Mr. 

Rapp, himself. It made a deep impression upon me. 


| 
Again, | 


The wheat-fields, containing about 150 acres, were already 
cut and in sheaf; the shocks standing in straight lines, and all 
of them well capped to protect them from the rain. There 
were also about 150 acres of maize, bearing at least fifty 
bushels to the acre. The oats were surprisingly stout, and 
covered a great deal of ground; and the meadows, the grass 
of which was nearly secured, were of the very first quality, 
appearing to me to average two tons to the acre. Mr. 
afterwards informed me that the Society owned 3,000 acres of 
this rich soil, of which one-half was under cultivation. The 
land was exceedingly fertile and productive, and quite capable 
of supporting a numerous and industrious community. Near 
to all this agricultural luxuriance stood the neat compact town ; 
nor have I eyer seen, from any eminence in America, such an 
admirable specimen of the results of human industry, compre- 
hending the fields, the meadows, the towns and its gardens, as 
is presented from the hills which look down upon this rich 
scene, where one solitary simple wooden steeple raises itself 
above the roofs of the adjacent houses, to announce the pre- 
sence of the temple for freedom of worship in which they have 
abandoned their cherished Vaterland. 


Mr. FEATHERSTONHAUGH was afterwards introduced 
to the Patriarch of this Paradise, Rapp. 


This venerable figure turned into our walk, and approached 
us with a firm step, bearing a walking-stick in his right hand, 
which seemed to go to the ground with an air of authority. 
His athletic frame was covered with a blue frock-coat, of light 
home-spun cloth : his face, which was tempered with a cheerful 
benevolence, was broad and ruddy; and a remarkable bushy 
white beard, of great volume, hung from his face from ear to 
ear. “He stopped and smiled, as much as to say, ‘I am 
George Rapp, whom you desire to see.” I was very much 
struck by his appearance ; and being naturally of a reverential 
turn of mind, instantly uncovered my head in the most re- 
spectful manner; and after apologising as well as I could in 
German for not speaking his language fluently enough, re- 
quested permission to converse with him through Jacob, as I 
was informed he did not speak English. Having expressed his 
satisfaction to me, I desired Jacob to say in complimentary 


| terms how much I had been gratified with what I had seen at 


Economy, that it appeared to. me he had been successful in the 
execution of a wise and benevolent plan, and that I congratu- 
lated him on being permitted to be the dispenser of so much 
happiness ; that I sincerely thought him entitled to be con- 
sidered a great benefactor to his countrymen, and esteemed 
myself happy in being able to say that I had shaken hands 
with him. When Jacob had interpreted this to him, he struck 
his hand into mine with a friendly smile ; and in a jocular tone 
said in broken English, ‘‘Very gut, very gut.’”?’ We now 
began to talk about the place, and he related to me how, near 
eleven years ago, he had found it an unreclaimed wilderness, 
and the steps he had taken to improve it. 

Our traveller is very severe on the Temperance So- 
cieties and their missionaries, and some of his anecdotes 
of them sound more like the spiteful inventions of foes 
than facts. They are, however, amusing, as after-din- 
ner jokes, and as such only should they be accepted. 
Here is one :— 


The member of the Maryland legislature for that district 
was a pious Methodist, and very strict member of the Tem- 
perance Society ; but at the last election, finding that the pa- 
triotism of the voters could not be brought to his side without 
libations of whisky, he directed the landlord to give whisky to 
those who insisted upon having it, but to charge it to him in 
his books under the head of ‘‘ oats ;’’? and Hammel actually 
exhibited his books to us, where there was a whole column of 
charges against the candidate for oats, all of which, he said, 
were for whisky. These specimens of the ‘‘ conscientious 
principles and temperance’ of these demagogues, who flourish 
by encouraging vulgar country people in running after some 
novelty or other in religion, morals, or politics, are to be 
found in every district where I have been. 
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The Battle of Life: a Love Tale. By Cuar.es 
Dickens. 
ALTHOUGH surrounded by a troop of imitators, there 
can be no doubt that Dickens will, for this Christmas 
at least, maintain the unquestioned mastery of the har- 
vest-field which he discovered, but which the wretched 
mob of mimics has sought to dispute with him. 

And yet in this is he less like himself than in any fic- 
tion which has proceeded from his pen. There are 
fewer Bozzisms, if we may be allowed the expression, 
than in the same number of pages anywhere boasting 
him as theirauthor. This will detract from its worth 
in the eyes of some people, but others will look upon it 
as an indication of the coming of that soberness of 
thought and manner which time and experience seldom 
fail insensibly to shed over genius, increasing its sub- 
stantial power, while diminishing its startling effects. 

Nor is there in The Battle of Life so evident an at- 
tempt to fall in with an evil fashion of the time that 
seeks to charge all the evils of society upon the heart- 
lessness and neglect of the wealthier classes. A man 
with a full purse is not therefore a brute, or a man in 
rags necessarily the victim of bad laws and social in- 
justice. It is to be hoped that Dickens has outgrown 
this maudlin sentimentality. His mind is far too capa- 
cious to clothe itself with the cant of the age; let him 
leave that to the little minds who want the power to make 
and maintain a position for themselves. His office is 
that of leader ; he is false to his destiny when he conde- 
scends to be a satellite, and to own no loftier aim than 
the writers of the jokes for Punch. We fancy we dis- 
cern in this Christmas tale indications of a conscious- 
ness that he has not been altogether worthy of himself ; 
that he may accomplish loftier things than he has yet 
effected ; that with some sacrifice of popularity, perhaps, 
but with much increase of fame, he might emancipate 
himself from the farce and the caricature with which his 
best scenes are too often marred, and become what the 
power of his genius bids him to be—the painter of hu- 
manity as it is—the teacher of morality by that most 
effective of lessons, example. 

To describe, however slightly, the plot of this story 
would be useless to those who have read, unfair to 
those who intend to read it; and as all our readers will 
fall under one or the other of these classes, our most 
prudent course will be to confine ourselves to a few of 
the passages which will best bear severance from their 
context, as having an independent value, and which the 
reader will perhaps be glad to preserve for reperusal 
when he shall have dismissed the volume itself. What 
more full of spirit and vivacity than this picture of 


A DANCE, 

Tt was charming to see how these girls danced. They had 
no spectators but the apple-pickers on the ladders. They 
were very glad to please themselves (or at least you would 


» have supposed so): and you could no more help admiring, | 


than they could help dancing. How they did dance! Not 
like opera dancers: not at all. And not like Madame Any- 
body’s pupils: not in the least. It was not quite quadrille 
dancing, nor minuet dancing, nor even country dancing. It 
was neither in the old style, nor the new style, nor the French 
style, nor the English style; though it may have been by acci- 
dent a trifle in the Spanish style, which is a free and joyous 
one, I am told, deriving a delightful air of off-hand inspira- 
tions from the chirping little castanets. As they danced among 
the orchard trees, and down the groves of stems and back 
again, and twisted each other round and round, the influence 
of their airy motion seemed to spread and spread, in the sun- 
lighted scene, like an expanding circle in the water. Their 
streaming hair and fluttering skirts—the elastic grass beneath 
their feet—the boughs that rustled in the moving air—the 
flashing leaves—their speckled shadows on the soft green 
ground—the balmy wind that swept along the landscape, glad 
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to turn the distant windmill cheerily—every thing between the 
two girls and the man and team at plough upon the ridge of 
land where they shewed against the sky as if they were the 
last things in the world—seemed dancing too. 


Or what more graphic than this sketch of 


A SERVANT-MAID. 


She was about thirty years old, and had a sufficiently plump 
and cheerful face, though it was twisted up into an odd ex- 
pression of tightness that made it comical. But the extra- 
ordinary homeliness of her gait and manner would have su- 
perseded any face in the world. To say that she had two left 
legs, and somebody else’s arms; and that all four limbs 
seemed to be out of joint, and to start from perfectly wrong 
places when they were set in motion, is to offer the mildest 
outline of the reality. To say that she was perfectly content 
and satisfied with these arrangements, and regarded them as 
being no business of hers, and took her arms and legs as they 
came, and allowed them to dispose of themselves just as it 
happened, is to render faint justice to her equanimity. Her 
dress was a prodigious pair of self-willed shoes, that never 
wanted to go where her feet went; blue stockings, a printed 
gown of many colours, and the most hideous patterns pro- 
curable for money, and a white apron. She always wore short 
sleeves, and always had, by some accident, grazed elbows, in 
which she took so lively an interest that she was continually 
trying to turn them round and get impossible views of them. 
In general, a little cap perched somewhere on her head; 
though it was rarely to be met with in the place usually occupied 
in other subjects by that article of dress; but from head to 
foot she was scrupulously clean, and maintained a kind of 
dislocated tidiness. Indeed her laudable anxiety to be tidy 
and compact in her own conscience, as well as in the public 
eye, gave rise to one of her most startling evolutions, which 
was to grasp herself sometimes by a sort of wooden handle 
(part of her clothing, and familiarly called a busk), and 
wrestle as it were with her garments until they fell into a 
systematic arrangement. 


Admirable, too, is the portrait of 


MESSRS. SNITCHEY AND CRAGGS, THE LAWYERS. 


“* Ladies !’’ said Mr. Snitchey, ‘‘ for self and Craggs,” who 
bowed, ‘“‘good morning, Miss,’’ to Marion, ‘I kiss your 
hand,”’ which he did. ‘ And I wish you ’’—which he might 
or might not, for he didn’t look at first sight like a gentle- 
man troubled with many outpourings of soul on behalf of 
other people—‘‘ a hundred happy returns of this auspicious 
day.”’—‘‘ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the doctor, thoughtfully, with 
his hands in his pockets. ‘‘ The great farce in a hundred 
acts !’"—‘* You wouldn’t, I am sure,’’ said Mr. Snitchey, 
standing a small professional blue bag aganist one leg of the 
table, “‘ cut the great farce short for this actress, at all events, 
Doctor Jedler ?”’—*‘‘ No,”’ returned the doctor, ‘‘ God forbid ! 
May she live to laugh at it as long as she can laugh, and then say, 
with the French wit, ‘‘ The farce is ended; draw the curtain.” 
| —“« The French wit,” said Mr. Snitchey, peeping sharply into 

his blue bag, ‘‘ was wrong, Doctor Jeddler, and your philoso- 
| phy is altogether wrong, depend upon it as I have often told 
| you. Nothing serious in life! What do you call law 27 —*6 A 
joke,”’ replied the doctor. ‘‘ Did you ever go to law ?”’ asked 
Mr. Snitchey, looking out of the blue bag. ‘“ Never,’” re- 
turned the doctor. ‘‘If you ever do,’”’ said Mr. Snitchey, 
|“ perhaps you'll alter that opinion.” Craggs, who seemed to 
| be represented by Snitchey, and to be conscious of little or no 
| separate existence or personal individuality, offered a remark 
‘of his own in this place. It involved the only idea of which 
‘he did not stand seised and possessed in equal moieties with 
| Snitchey; but he had some partners in it among the wise men 
of the world. “It’s made a great deal too easy,” said Mr. 
| Craggs. ‘‘Law is?” asked the doctor. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said Mr. 
Craggs, ‘everything is. Everything appears to me to be 
| made too easy now-a-days, It’s the vice of these times. If 
the world is a joke (I am not prepared to say it isn’t), it 
ought to be made a difficult joke to crack—it ought to be as 
| hard a struggle as possible. That’s the intention. But it’s 
| being made too easy. We are oiling the gates of life, they 
| ought to be rusty. We shall have them beginning to turn 
; soon with a smooth sound, whereas they ought to grate upon 
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their hinges, sir.’’ Mr. Craggs seemed positively to grate 
upon his own hinges, as he delivered this opinion ; to which 
he communicated immense effect, being a cold, hard, dry 
man, dressed in grey and white, like a flint, with small twin- 
kles in his eyes, as if something struck sparks out of them. 
The three natural kingdoms, indeed, had each a fanciful re- 
presentation among the brotherhood of disputants, for Snitchey 
was like a magpie or a raven (only not so sleek), and the 
doctor had a streaked face like a winter pippin, with here 
and there a dimple to express the peckings of the birds, and 
a very little pig-tail behind that stood for the stalk. 


_ And in his own peculiar manner we have one very 
ri -h bit appertaining to the above worthies. 
AN ATTORNEY’S OFFICE. 


Snitchey and Craggs had a snug little office on the old 
Battle Ground, where they drove a snug little business, and 
fought a great many small pitched battles for a great many 
¢) itending parties. Though it could hardly be said of these 
conflicts that they were running fights—for in truth they 
generally proceeded at a snail's pace—the part the firm had 
in them came so far within that general denomination, that 
now they took a shot at this plaintiff, and now aimed a chop 
at that defendant, now made a heavy charge at an estate in 





| her proud spirit was fairly broken and she died of 


spots which good taste and sound judgment can re- 
move. 





The Billow and the Rock, a Tale. By Harriet 
Martineau. London: C. Knight and Co. 

| Tue adventures of Lady Grancez have supplied to Miss 
| MARTINEAU the material for this very interesting and 
instructive story. ‘That lady was the wife of a Judge of 
Session, and of a haughty, imperious temper. She 
lived in open rupture with her husband, and annoyed 
him so much that he at length resorted to an expedient 
to be rid of her, singularly characteristic of the times. 
He learned by accident that it was her purpose to im- 
peach him of high treason, and so, to anticipate her, he 
‘summoned a party of his kinsfolk, told them his 
| troubles, and proposed that they should carry her off by 
| force, and place her in close confinement in some dis- 
tant castle and there leave her, taking ‘an oath to con- 
'ceal her abode from all the world. They observed his 
wishes to the very letter. The lady was carried to a 
prison in the Hebrides, where she lived ten years, until 





Chancery, and now had some slight skirmishing among an | melancholy. 


irregular body of small debtors, just as the occasion served, | 


and the enemy happened to present himself. The Gazette 
was an important and profitable feature in some of their fields, | 
as well as in fields of greater renown; and in most of the | 
actions wherein they shewed their generalship, it was after- | 
wards observed by the combatants that they had had great 
difficulty in making each other out, or in knowing with any 
degree of distinctness what they were about, in consequence 
of the vast amount of smoke by which they were surrounded. 
The offices. of Messrs. Snitchey and Craggs stood convenient 
with an open door, down two smooth steps in the market- 
place ; so that any angry farmer inclining towards hot water 
might tumble into it at once. Their special council chamber 
and hall of conference was an old back room up stairs, with a 
low dark ceiling, which seemed to be knitting its brows 
gloomily in the consideration of tangled points of law. It was 
furnished with some high-backed leathern chairs, garnished 
with great goggle-eyed brass nails, of which, every here and 
there, two or three had fallen out, or had been picked out, 
perhaps, by the wandering thumbs and forefingers of bewil- 
dered clients. There was a framed print of a great judge in 
it, every curl in whose dreadful wig had made a man’s hair 
stand on end. Bales of papers filled the dusty closets, 
shelves and tables; and round the wainscot there were tiers of 
boxes, padlocked and fireproof, with people’s names painted 
outside, which anxious visitors felt themselves, by a cruel 
enchantment, obliged to spell backwards and forwards, and 
to make anagrams of, while they sat, seeming to listen to 
Snitchey and Craggs, without comprehending one word of what 
they said. 

Let us in conclusion commend to the reader this 
genial, cheerful, truthful, and most seasonable descrip- 
tion of 

A CHRISTMAS FIRE. 

Now the music struck up, and the dance commenced. The 
bright fire crackled and sparkled, rose and fell, as though it 
joined the dance itself, in right good fellowship. Sometimes 
it roared as if it would make music too. Sometimes it flashed 
and beamed as if it were the eye of the old room; it winked 
too, sometimes, like a knowing patriarch, upon the youthful 
whisperers in corners. Sometimes it sported with the holly- 
boughs; and, shining on the leaves by fits and starts, made 
them look as if they were in the cold winter night again, and 
fluttering in the wind. Sometimes its genial humour grew 
obstreporous, and passed all bounds; and then it cast into 
the room, among the twinkling feet, with a loud burst, a 
shower of harmless little sparks, and in its exultation leaped 
and bounded, like a mad thing, up the broad old chimney. 


We have on this, as on other occasions, spoken freely 
of DickENs’s faults, because we entertain the loftiest 
opinion of his powers, and earnestly desire that his 


With a change of name, this curious affair, which oc- 
curred so lately as the middle of the last century, has 
been taken by Miss MARTINEAU for the basis of the 
tale before us, and she has worked it up with her wonted 
skill, sketching with masterly hand the characters of the 
judge, of the proud lady, and the wily Lovat. A 
part of a scene in which Duncan Forbes endeavours to 
reconcile the husband and wife, will be a good specimen 
of the manner of this book, which, it should be stated is 
one of “ Knight’s Shilling Volumes.” 


The President placed the lady in a chair, and then approached 
Lord Carse, and laid his hand on his shoulder, saying, ‘‘ You 
will forgive me when you know my reasons. I want you to 
joi’ me in prevailing on this good lady to give up a design 
which I think imprudent—I will say, wrong.’”’ It was sur- 
prising ;, but Lady Carse for once bore quietly with somebody 
thinking her wrong. Whatever she might feel, she said 
nothing. The President went on. ‘ Lady Carse......” 
He felt, as his hand lay on his friend’s shoulder, that he 
winced, as if the very name stung him. ‘‘ Lady Carse,’’ con- 
tinued the President, ‘‘ cannot be deterred by any account that 
can be given her of the perils and hardships of a journey to 
London. She declares her intention of going.’’ ‘‘ Iam no 
baby ; I am no coward,’’ declared the lady. ‘‘ The coach 
would not have been set up, and it would not continue 
to go once a fortnight if the journey were not prac- 
ticable ; and where others go I can go.’’ ‘ Of the 
dangers of the road, I tell this good lady,’’ resumed the 
President, ‘‘ she can judge as well as you or I, my lord. 
But of the perils of the rest of her errand she must, I think, 
admit that we may be better judges.” ‘‘ How can you let 
your Hanoverian prejudices seduce you into countenancing 
such a devil as that woman, and believing a word that she 
says ?’’ muttered Lord Carse, in a hoarse voice. ‘‘ Why, my 
good friend,’’ replied the President, ‘‘ it does so vex my very 
heart every day to see how the ladies, whom I would fain 
honour for their discretion as much as I admire them for their 
other virtues, are wild on behalf of the Pretender, or eager for 
a desperate and treasonable war, that you must not wonder if 
I take pleasure in meeting with one who is loyal to her rightful 
sovereign. Loyal, I must suppose, at home, and ina quiet 
way; for she knows that I do not approve of her journey to 
London to see the minister.’’ ‘‘ The minister !’’ faltered out 
Lord Carse. He heard, or fancied he heard his wife laughing 
behind him. ‘ Come, now, my friends,’’ said the President, 
with a good-humoured seriousness, ‘‘ let me tell you that the 
position of either of you is no joke. It is too serious for any 
lightness and for any passion. I do not want to heara word 
about your grievances. I see quite enough. I see a lady 
driven from home, deprived of her children, and tormenting 
herself with thoughts of revenge because she has no other ob- 
ject. I see a gentleman who has been cruelly put to shame in 





genius may attain its meridian glory undimmed by any 





his own house and in the public street, worn with anxiety 
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about his innocent daughters, and with natural fears—inevit- 
able fears, of the mischief that may be done to his character 
and fortunes by an ill use of the confidence he once gave to 
the wife of his bosom.’’ There was asuppressed groan from 
Lord Carse, and something like a titter from the lady. The 
President went on even more gravely. ‘‘ I know how easy it 
is for people to make each other wretched, and especially for 
you two to ruin each other. IfI could but persuade you to 
sit down with me to a quiet discussion of a plan for living 
together or apart, abstaining from mutual injury—’’ Lord 
Carse dissented audibly from their living together, and the lady 
from living apart. ‘* Why,’’ remonstrated the President, 
‘¢ things cannot be worse than they are now. You make life 
ahell—’”’ ‘I am sure it is to me!’’ sighed Lord Carse. ‘ It 
is not yet so to me,’’ said the lady. ‘‘I—’” “It is not!” 
thundered her husband, turning suddenly round upon her. 
‘¢ Then I will take care it shall be.’’ ‘‘ For God’s sake, 
hush !’’ exclaimed the president, shocked to the soul. ‘‘ Do 
your worst,"’ said the lady, rising. ‘' We will try which has 
the most power. You know what ruin is.’’ ‘‘ Stop a mo- 
ment,”’ said the President. ‘‘ I don’t exactly like to have this 
quiet house of mine made a hell of. I cannot have you part 
on these terms.”’ But the lady had curtseyed and was gone. 


The Yule Log, for Everybody’s Christmas Hearth ; shew- 
ing where it Grew, §c. By the Author of “The 
Chronicles of the Bastile.”” London: Newby. 

“ast, but not least worthy of the tribe that have ap- 

peared this season in troops, the Yule Log has more of 

the genuine spirit of a Christmas story, than any of its 
predecessors. The tale is not only well constructed, but 
it is well told. There is humour in it, and poetry, and 
wholesome sentiment. The author does not affect fine 
writing, but he has caught the true tone of narrative, 
whose proper province it is to realize to the mind’s eye 
of the reader the pictures produced by the imagination 
of the author. The Yule Log is a happy mixture of the 
fairy tale with the romance of real life. No great effort 
is needed to prevail upon the fancy to resign herself to 
the whim of the momert, and to recognize the spirits of 
the Yule Log holding converse,with the flesh and blood of 
our own prosaic age. At this season we are never un- 
willing to be transported from the present back into 
the past, to indulge in its poetical superstitions, and 
we are grateful to any person who will play the magi- 
cian’s part and carry us out of the circle of realities into 
the world of fancy, if only for one evening. This the 
author of the Yule Log has succeeded in accomplishing. 

He holds his readers as bya spell. And he has been 

happy in the assistance of so congenial a coadjutor as 

Gzorce Crurksuank, who has contributed liberally 

with his inimitable pencil to the adornment of the 

volume. 


Hugh Talbot ; a Tale of the Irish Confiscations of the 
Seventeenth Century. By Witu1aM J. O’N, Davuny, 
Esq. Dublin, 1846. Duffy. 

One of the series of works produced by Young Ireland, 

with intent to inculcate hostility to the Saxon, and to 

incite to the pitch of fury that hesitates not to plunge 
into rebellion. 

Apart from the design, against which it is the duty of 
évery patriot and every Christian to protest, the critic 
will be bound to speak with praise of Hugh Talbot. 
As a composition it is extremely clever. The author is 
a master of his art. The romance is deeply interesting, 
the characters are vigorously conceived and dramati- 
cally placed; the dialogues are lively and natural, and 
the descriptions graphic, alike of localities and of 
persons. But we cannot recommend a book at once so 
lever and so dangerous. 

















ENMUCATION. 


The Difficulties of English Grammar removed, §c. Third 
Edition. By J. B. Davipson. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. 

A THIRD edition of a school book is presumptive evi- 
dence in its favour. We see no cause for questioning 
the verdict that has been pronounced upon this. It is 
written with remarkable clearness. Great pains have 
been taken to illustrate every rule by apt examples, and 
altogether it is a very sensible little book. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

China ; Political, Commercial, and Social, &c. 
MontTcoMerRY Martin. Part I. London. 
den and Co. 

Mr. MontrGcoMERY Martin has a loftier purpose in 
his labours than merely to contribute to the stores of our 
yet very imperfect knowledge of the great Empire of 
China, and its teeming population, numbering nearly 
one-third of the human race. He hopes for moral re- 
sults from the investigations which he has pursued with 
so much diligence; he aims at the establishment of a 
truly friendly intercourse between the civilizations of the 
West and the East, to the incalculable advantage of 
both; he thinks, even, that the conversion to Christi- 
anity of a large majority of the Chinese is not only pos- 
sible, but an event. which, by judicious effort, might 
come to pass in no very distant future. But even if that 
brilliant vision be But a dream, still certain it is that we 
know far less of China and her people than we ought to 
know; that our intercourse is not placed upon the se- 
cure basis which it should boast; that more might be 
accomplished if both peoples were better informed as to 
each other’s character, opinions, government, statistics, 
and social and political economy. It is to aid in the 
spreading of such information that Mr. M. MARTIN, 
who has already contributed so largely to home know- 
ledge of our vast colonial empire, has availed himself of 
his residence in the East, as Treasurer at Hong Kong, 
to collect an immense store of materials relative to the 
Chinese empire, which he has classified and arranged 
with unwearied diligence and the workmanlike ability 
of an experienced author; and the first part is now be- 
fore the public, teeming with a wealth of intelligence, 
much of which is new, and all of which has been revised 
and re-set so as to have the aspect of novelty. 

Of such a work it would be impossible to offer any- 
thing in the shape of analysis, for every page would yield 
subjects for a dozen essays. Nor is it a theme for criti- 
cism. The literary journalist can do no more than de- 
scribe “the author’s arrangement, notice a few of the 
most remarkable facts. and leave the book to be explored 
by readers whom the account thus given of it may have 
interested. 

The first chapter is devoted to the Physical Geography 
of China, We find it asserted that two-thirds of China 
Proper are studded with lofty mountains, covered with 
perpetual snow. The Chinese geographers enumerate 
no less than 5,270 celebrated mountains. 


There is no country in the world where there are more op- 
portunities of knowing the amount of the population than 
China, as every district has its officer, every street its consta- 
ble, every ten houses its tything-man, and every family is re- 
quired to have a board always hanging up in the house, ready 
for the inspection of the regular officer, on which the name of 
every man, woman, or child in the house must be inscribed. 
There is even a law to constrain Chinese householders to give 
a faithful return. All persons are required to be registered 
according to their several avocations. 


From these returns it is asserted that the population 
of China exceeds three hundred and sixty-one millions. 


By R. 
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A remarkable fact is noted—namely, that during the 
last twenty years the population of China has increased 
at the rate only of one per cent. for the whole period. 
Does not this appear to prove that nature has provided 
a self-acting law against an excess of population, and 
therefore that, when we attempt tointerfere with her, in 
this as in every other case, we only do mischief? 

Longevity .in China is not great. Only one in two 
thousand attains the age of eighty, only one in thirty-six 
thousand that of ninety, and but one in seventeen mil- 
lions that of one hundred. 

The Chinese are charged with the same failing as our 
own people—an intense desire for wealth. Their authors 
make precisely the same complaints as it is the fashion 
just now for our authors to prefer. The following 
lamentations by a Chinese pamphleteer at Whampoo 
would serve for one of our newspapers or novels :— 


The times are changed, and the people are rapidly growing 
worse. The people of frugal and honest habits are fast dis- 
appearing ; a new and bad race is growing up. Formerly it 
was not the rage to gain wealth, but when a man earned a 
subsistence he retired, and thus gave an opportunity to others. 
Thus, when a ferryman had earned sufficient in the morning 
to support him for the day, he retired, and made room for 
Others who were not so fortunate. The thirst for gain is so 
great, that the people will work both day and night, and yet 
are not satisfied. 


Mr. Martrtn presents very minute details of the do- 
mestic habits of the Chinese. This is his account of 
their meals :— 


The labouring classes have two meals in the day, at ten 
o’clock, a.m. and five, p.m. The table furniture ‘is uniform 
among the several ranks of society: a large bowl far rice, 
several small dishes for fish, and a small bowl for each person, 
with a pair of chop-sticks, complete the requirements of the 
poor. In eating, each person holds the,small bowl up to his 
chin, and shovels the rice, or whatever it is, into his mouth. 
What most surprises a foreigner is the number of dishes at a 
rich banquet. But one kind is brought to table at once, and 
probably there will be thirty courses. Fruit is often served 
first ; fish, or soup, last ; there does not appear to be any fixed 
rule. The Chinese custom, when giving a large party, is ‘to 
provide each guest with a separate table. Games of chance 
are often introduced between the:courses. An ordinary feast 
will occupy five or six hours at least. In feasting out, the 
Chinese are proverbial for eating voraciously. If an inwited 
guest is prevented from attending, his share is carefully sent 
to his house. The female portion of a family is always ex- 
cluded; among the higher ranks, males and females sit at 
separate tables. The domesticated animals used by the Chinese, 
as food, comprise most of those known in Europe, but inferior 
in size. Cattle for agricultural purposes are plentiful ; the 
pasture ground is usually on the hills among the graves. The 
broad-tailed sheep is known all over China, the mutton is 
tender and well-flavoured; goats are abundant, but of all 
quadrupeds the swine is most common and esteemed for the 
fat; horse-flesh is found in the markets of the north, and 
brings a good price: dogs, cats, rats, mice, snakes, toads, and 
other veptiles, are eaten by those who can afford to buy little ; 
indeed every thing that is found, even to the elephant, is eaten 
by the poor. The beverages of the Chinese are few in variety, 
and every thing is drunk warm, but tea is used by every one 
even at dinner, and without sugar or milk. On all compli- 
mentary visits tea is presented instead of wine. 


It is pleasing to learn that drunkenness is very rare, 
although taverns abound. Probably there is some con- 
nection between the temperance of the people and the 
flourishing state of 

CHINESE LITERATURE. 


The Chinese are a reading people, and the number of their 
published works is very considerable. In the departments of 
morals, history, biography, the drama, poetry, and romance, 
there is no lack of writings, such as they are. The Chinese 
Materia Medica comprises forty octavo volumes : of statistical 
works, the:number is very large. Their novels are said to. be 





excellent pictures of the national manners. China is full of 
books ; new authors are continually springing up; the press 
is active, and the traffic in books is a lucrative and most 
honourable branch of trade. When examinations take place 
in the capital or the palace, the most clever students are chosen 
to fill the office of bookmakers. There are, however, few really 
new works, and all that appear are compilations and quota- 
tions ; the author never venturing an idea of his own: and in 
this consists true learning according to Chinese notions. There 
is one work in the Royal Library, on the topography of China, 
which is said to consist of 5000 volumes; some of the best 
translators that have had access to some extracts from this 
giant, were sadly disappointed, as it appears to be a mass of 
confusion, without any attempt at order or proper arrangement. 
There are numerous small treatises, similar to our tracts, gra- 
tuitously distributed by private individuals, inculcating morality 
and virtue. Printing is evidently cheaper in China than in 
Europe, when ten volumes, each containing 100 pages, can be 
purchased for less than a dollar. E peasant and the 
poorest fisherman can read and write. Private and public 
schools are' numerous in every province, and entirely imde- 
pendent of government. Occasionally an examiner visits all 
schools to. ascertain the qualifications of the teachers. 


The third chapter is devoted to the agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and mineral products, and the fourth to a de- 
scription of the government of China, general, provin- 
cial, and local. The most immediately interesting in- 
formation to be gleaned under this head is the fact that 
since the war with England there has been great activity 
in preparing for a possible future conflict, and it is not 
unlikely that, with the cunning that forms so marked a 
feature in their character, the people will dare the con- 
flict with us again as soon as they imagine themselves 
prepared :— 

Since the recent contest with England, the War Depart- 
ment has shewn symptoms of great activity. In the year 
1842-43, exertions were being made to erect forts, and repair 
others that were dismantled daring the war. Military stores, 
cannon, muskets, &e. are largely purchased from the Ameri- 
cans and others. According to the agreement entered into 
between the English and Chinese, none of the fortified 
within the river should be re-armed, nor any additional pre- 
parations made. At the time this engagement was entered 
into, Yishan, ‘‘ the great barbarian quelling general,” in a 
memorial to his majesty, states, ‘‘ as soon as the ships of war 
depart, immediate steps shall be taken, beginning with the 
river in front of the city, all the way down to the Bocca Tigris ; 
every important pass shall be blocked up, forts erected, and 
guns mounted ; and thus commerce, which to these foreigners 
is the very artery of life, can be immediately stopped.” Old 
forts above Whampoa have been re-armed, and many new ones 
built, and guns placed in them; the promise to the emperor 
has been literally fulfilled. It is to be regretted that the forts 
at Canton have been rebuilt ; once opened, the river to Canton 
and Macao Passage, should have remained so. Now the forti- 
fications of the Bocca Tigris are as strong as those of the 
Dardanelles; and manned by European troops and artillery, 
with the heights in the rear of each fort, well defended by 
towers, the passage of the Canton river would be impracti- 
cable. Throughout China preparations are making for another 
war, and some of the mandarins ‘boast they are now better 
prepared for hostilities. 


Money, however, has been rightly termed the sinews 
of war, and it seems that in this respect the finances of 
China are ina wretched condition. With the concluding 
passage of this first part of Mr. M. Marrrn’s valuable 
work we close our short notice of it :— 


Every thing I heard and saw in China, impressed on my 
mind the conviction that the finances of the empire are ina 
most wretched state, and that corruption pervades the officers 
intrusted with the collection and appropriation of the resources 
of the state. In all kingdoms, and in every age, financial 
embarrassments are the sure precursors of the downfal of a 
nation, or of the dynasty or administration who rules its 
destinies. 
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A Popular View of Life Assurance ; embracing a Sketch 
of its Origin and Progress, its Principles, Objects, and 
Advantages, &c. By Joun Hurcuinson, B.A. 
Glasgow. Long. 

Tue subject of Life Assurance is one of extreme in- 

terest, and whose importance is only now beginning to 

be recognized. Mr. Hureninson has performed a 

ublic service by this sensibly written address, in which 

- exhibits the advantages of assurance to all classes, 

and the benefits—nay, the duty—of its adoption by all 

who have not independent fortunes sufficient to provide 
for their families in case of premature death. The 
subject is one to which THE sun has already paid 
some attention, and it purposes, now that its reduced 
price will introduce it to thousands to whom a literary 
journal has been hitherto unknown, to return frequently 
to the topic, and, by facts and arguments, to shew the 
objects, uses, and advantages of assurance to every class 
of the community. With this intent, a dutings dopant. 
ment of Tue Crirrc will be devoted to Insurance, in- 
cluding under that title Friendly and Building Societies, 
and the various other plans for providing against the 
chances of disease, accident, and death. As yet no 
periodical has systematically dedicated a portion of its 
columns to this subject, although so widely important 
and in itself so pregnant with curious interest. We 
purpose to seek some person who makes it.a study, and 
entrust to him that department, so that it may be con- 
ducted in the most efficient manner, and we hope it. will 
prove not the least attractive feature of a journal whose 

ice will place it within the means of every family in the 

nited Kingdom. 


Irish Diamonds ; or a Theory of Irish Wit and Blunders; 
combined with other kindred subjects. By Joun 
Smiru, one of the editors of the “ Liverpool Mer- 
cury,” &c. London, 1847. Chapman and Hall. 

[SECOND NoTICE.] 
WE conclude, by way of contrast, with a few speci- 
mens of 

ENGLISH WIT. 


A gentleman was expatiating rather severely on the alleged 
inhospitable frugality of Lord Chancellor Eldon, and observed 
that he was so very parsimonious, that he never, hardly, gave 
a bottle of wine to a friend. ‘I beg your pardon,” said a 
young barrister; ‘‘I must defend the noble and learned lord 
in his absence : I have known his lordship to give a bottle of 
wine to half-a-dozen friends.’’ 

In a review of Hone’s ‘‘ Every-day Book,’’ a very neat com- 
pliment was conveyed to the merits of the work in a mere verbal 
= of its title; namely, ‘‘ This is no¢ an every-day 

00 y”” 

It was said of a work (which had been inspected by a se- 
vere critic), in terms which at first appeared very flattering, 
‘There is a great deal in this book which is new, and a great 
deal that is true.” So far good, the author would think ; but 
then came the negation : ‘‘ But it unfortunately happens, that 
those portions which are new are not true, and those which 
are true are not new !’’ 

In concluding a notice of a clever production, the witty 
critic expressed his idea of the merits of the work by a happy 
contrast : he said, he believed ‘‘the owner of the copyright 
would soon not have a copy left.’’ ; 


A distinct chapter is devoted to the wit of all nations, 
from which we take some of the best instances. 


WIT OF LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


A young counsel commenced his stammering speech with 
the remark, ‘‘ The unfortunate client who appears by me——”’ 
and then he came to a full stop; beginning again, after an 
embarrassed pause, with a repetition of the remark, ‘‘ My un- 
fortunate client .”’ He did not find his fluency of speech 





quickened by the calm raillery of the judge, who interposed, 
in his softest tone, ‘‘ Pray go on, so far the Court is quite 


with you.”” 





LORD MANSFIELD’S WIT. 


When Sir Fletcher Norton, who was not distinguished for 
his refinement, was pleading before Lord Mansfield on some 
question of manorial rights, he chanced unfortunately to say, 
‘* My lord, I can illustrate the point by.an instance in my 
own person; I, myself, have two little manors’’—— The 
judge immediately interposed, with one of his blandest smiles, 
—‘‘ We all knowit, Sir Fletcher.” 

SCRAPS OF ENGLISH WIT. 


It was a good play upon words by which a lazy, unpunctual 
man, was greeted on his happening to be early at an appointed 
meeting one day: ‘‘ Why, you are first at last; you have 
always been behind before!’’ And a little gentleman truth- 
fully said he never lay long in bed, nor ever wore a great 
coat. William IV. seemed in a momentary dilemma one day 
when, at table with several offivers, he ordered one of the 
waiters to ‘‘ take away that marine there,’”’ pointing to an 
empty bottle. ‘‘ Your majesty !’’ inquired a colonel of ma- 
rines, ‘‘ do you compare an empty bottle to a member of our 
branch of the service ?’’ ‘‘ Yes.’’ replied the monarch, as if 
a sudden thought had struck him ; ‘‘ I mean to say it has done 
its duty once, and is ready to do it again.” 


Not a few of our most popular witticisms are borrowed 
from other nations. For imstance, 


An Irishman accosting another, said, ‘‘ When first I saw 
you, I thought it was you, but now I see it is your brother.”” 
This ‘‘ Irishman” is clearly traced to Cicero, who makes a 
very similar blunder in one of his compliments to Cesar. But 
I shall quite match it in an undoubtedly Irish anecdote by- 
and-by. In distributing the charge of mere blundering over 
all the world, which they are completely successful in doing, 
Mr. and Miss Edgeworth quote bulls from high authority. 


Here are some curious specimens of 


LITERARY BULLS. 
Talking of Satan, Mitton says,— 


‘God and his Son except, 
Created thing nought valued he nor shunn’d,”” 
And speaking of Adam and Eve, and their sons and daughters, 
he confounds them altogether in a manner for which any Irish- 
man would have been laughed at unmereifully :-— 
“ Adam, the goodliest of men since born 
His sons ;—the fairest of her daughters, Eve.’’ 
Shakespeare says (the words are Ariel’s, in the “ Tem- 
pest,””)— 
“ Now bid me run, 
And I will strive with things impossible, 
Yea, get the better of them.’’ 

In Blackmore’s ‘‘ Prince Arthur,”’ we have the follow- 
ing :— 

‘* A painted vest Prince Vorti had on, 
Whieh from 2 naked Pict has gr grandsire won.’’ 

And Lord Chesterfield at the very moment of advising at- 
tention to strict accuracy of expression, says, ‘‘ Consider your 
style, even in the freest conversation. After, at least, if not 
before, you have said a thing, reflect if you could not have said 
it better.’ 

In Sloman’s song of ‘ the Maid of Judah,” we are told,— 


‘* So sweetly she sang, asin silence she strayed 
O’er the ruins of Babylon’s towers.” 


Here are some more 


BULLS, nof IRISH. 


A recent number of the Saratoga Sentinel (U. 8.) records a 
bull uttered by Mr. Pollard, of Baltimore, the well-known 
temperance lecturer, in America. In a speech at a meeting in 
the Presbyterian Church of that place, he used the words, 
‘‘ Fathers, you have children ; or, if you havenot, your daugh- 
tere may have.” Another American paper, describing the 
tiots at Philadelphia, says, ‘‘ One discharge from the cannon 
of the rioters killed twenty soldiers, who, in ‘heir turn, rushed 
on the populace, firing on them,’’ &c. An ignorant but well- 
meaning man having been placed on the commission of the 
peace in a rural district in England, declared, on taking his 
seat as a magistrate, that it would, indeed, be his most anxious 
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endeavour to do justice without fear, favour, or affection. 
‘* In short,’’ said he, emphatically, ‘‘ I will take care that on 
this bench I will never be either partial or impartial.’’ 

In a life of St. Francis Xavier, written by an Italian, it is 
stated that ‘‘ by one sermon he converted ten thousand persons 
on a desert island.” 

A clergyman is somewhere described.as preaching a sermon 
for the blind, when, expatiating.on the blessings conferred by 
the precious visual organs, he exclaimed, ‘‘If all were born 
blind, what a shocking sight it, would be!”’ 

The Irish girl told her forbidden. lover she was longing to 
possess his portrait, and intended to obtain it, ‘‘ But . how if 
your friends see it?’’ inquired he, ‘‘ Ah, but I’ll tell the 
artist not to make it like you, so. they won’t know it.”’ 


_Add to these one of the richest compositions of its 
kind ever produced :— 


AN IRISH LETTER. 


Copy of a Letter, written during the Rebellion by Sir —~ 
; an Irish Member of Parliament, to his friend in 

London. 

My deat Sir,—Having now a little peace and quietness, I 
sit down to inform ydu of the dreadful bustle and confusion 
we are in from these blood-thirsty rebels, most of whom are 
(thank God !) killed arid dispersed. We are in a pretty mess, 
can get nothing to eat, nor wine to drink, except whisky ; and 
when we sit down to dinner we are obliged to keep both hands 
armed. Whilst I write this, I hold a sword in each hand and 
a pistol in the other. I concluded from the beginning that 
this would be the end of it, and I see I was right, for it is not 
half over yet. At present there are such goings on that every 
thing is at a stand still. I should have answered your letter a 
fortnight ago, but I did not receive it till this morning. In- 
deed, scarcely a mail arrives safe without being robbed. No 
longer ago than yesterday the coach with the mails from Dublin 
was robbed near this town ; the bags had been judiciously left 
behind for fear of accident, and by good luck there was nobody 
in it but two outside passengers, who had nothing for the 
thieves to take. Last Thursday notice was given that a gang 
of rebels was advancing here under the French standard, but 
they had no colours, nor any drums except bagpipes. Imme- 
diately every man in the place, including women and children, 
ran out to meet them, -We soon found our force much too 
little; we were far too mear to think of retreating. Death 
was in every face, but.to it.we went, and, by the time half our 
little party were killed, we beganto be all alive again. For- 
tunately the rebels had no guns, except, pistols, cutlasses, and 
pikes, and as we had plenty of muskets and ammunition, we 
put them all to the sword. . Not.a soul of them escaped, ex- 
cept some that were drowned. in an adjacent bog; and, ina 
very short time, nothing was to be heard but silence... Their 
uniforms were all different colours, but. mostly green... After 
the action we went to rummage a sort of camp, which they 
had left behind them.. All,we found was a few pikes, without 
heads, a parcel of empty bottles full of water, and a bundle of 
French commissions filled.up with Irish, names., Troops are 
now stationed all round the country, which exactly squares 
with my,ideas. I have only..time to.add that I am in great 
haste. Yours truly, 

P.S.—If you do not receive this, of course it must have 
miscarried, therefore I beg you will write to let me know. 


One other, and we have done :— 











An Irish student in the University of Edinburgh, waited 
upon a celebrated teacher of the German fiute to know his 
terms :—‘‘ Two guineas for the first month, and one guinea 
for the second and succeeding months.’’—‘‘ Oh, very well, 
then, I’ll come the second month.”’ 


With this we conclude a notice of a book whose sea- 
sonable character has tempted us to more extract than at 
any other time we should have felt justified in making. 
The passages taken, however, are but a handfull from 
the stores of anecdote gathered in this volume. 





| JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


—— 


The Horse and his Rider ; or Sketches and Anecdotes of 
the noble Quadruped, and of Equestrian Nations. By 
Rotto SprinGFieLp. London, 1847, Chapman 
and Hall, 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 
THE maximum speed of the race-horse is a mile a 
minute, but it cannot be. maintained . even. for. one. 
minute ;.it was said, but not proved, that Flying, Chil- 
ders. accomplished this feat... Bay Melton ran four miles 
in 7 min. 433,sec.; Eclipse ran the same-distance in8 
minutes. The most extraordinary instance of combined 
strength and speed is that of ‘Mr. Hurxu’s Quibbler, 
who ran 23 miles round the flat at Newmarket in 57 min. 
10 sec. Hereis a ' 


* RACE BETWEEN A MARE AND A STEAM-ENGINE. 


The following account of a fearful race between a steam 
engine and a mare is extracted from a number of the Jps- 
wich Express, for January, 1846 :—‘‘ An occurrence, ap- 
proaching th® wonderful in its nature, took place on the Col- 
chester end of the Eastern Counties Railway, early on the 
morning of Sunday, the 4th instant. A mare, the property’of 
Mr. Garrad, whose farm adjoins the railway, and its Colches- 
ter terminus, had obtained: access to the line in the course of 
the night, and ran off in front of the engine when the mail 
train started from Colehester at.a quarter before three o’clock,, 
It being quite dark, the animal was not at first observed by the 
engine-driver; but after the train had proceeded a short dis- 
tance, and a smart. speed was attained, the mare was seen a 
head of the engine, between the up-line of rails, going along 
at arate which seemed likely to test the power of the locomo- 
tive. The driver sounded the whistle, in the hope of frighten- 
ing the mare from the line; but this only served to quicken, 
her speed without diverting her course; on she went like the 
wind, with the engine and train puffing, clattering, and groan-- 
ing in her rear; so desperate was her pace, that though the 
speed of the train had reached twenty-five miles an hour, the 
driver and stoker frequently lost sight of her in the gloom, 
and at first supposed the train had passed her, but ever and 
anon she was again caught sight of, still rushing along in the 
course of the engine; and the screaming whistle, which was 
now blown repeatedly, acting on the terrified mare more 
powerfully than the combination of spur, whip, and voice, 
drove her madly forward far ahead of the iron monster. What 
would have been the issue of this strange race had it continued 
much longer it is not difficult to surmise; the mare’s spirit 
was good, but what in the long run can flesh and blood do, 
against the giant power of steam? As it was, she gallantly 
kept a head for full five miles, when just as the flying pursuer 
reached the Mark’s Tey bridge, the poor animal caught her 
foot against a stone or part of the rail, and rolled headlongon 
to the down-line. The engine, with a parting shriek and puff, 
passed on; and the mare was found, when daylight appeared, 
nothing the worse for her race and tumble, and in due time 
was restored to her owner. 


It is not certain that a trotting speed of twenty miles 
an hour has ever been attained, but the distance has 
been done in six seconds over that time. Phenomenon, 
when twelve years old, trotted seventeen miles in fifty- 
six minutes. The American horses are famous trotters. 
In 1829, Tom Thumb performed the wonderful. feat of 
trotting 100 miles in harness, in ten and a half succes- 
sive hours. 

A MEXICAN EXPRESS. 

One of the most extraordinary feats in the way of express 
riding performed in modern times was that of a boy of fifteen, 
Frederick Tyler, who conveyed, from Montgomery to Mobile, 
the news of the two days’ battle, fought between the armies 
of the United States and Mexico in the summer of 1846. The 
distance, one hundred and ninety miles, was accomplished in 
thirteen hours; and during the entire night the boy caught 
and saddled his horses, none of which were in readiness, as he 
was not looked for by those who had the horses in charge. 


Among the multitudinous anecdotes collected by the 
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author meg to the horse and his riders in varicus 
countries, we find the following description of 


A CALMUCK COURTSHIP. 

The ceremony of marriage among the Calmucks is per- 
formed on horseback. A girl is first mounted and rides off at 
full speed. Her lover pursues, and if he overtakes her she 
becomes his wife on the spot, and then returns with him to his 
tent. But it sometimes happens that the woman does not 
wish to marry the person by whom she is pursued, in which 
case she will not suffer him to overtake her; and Dr. Clarke 
was assured that no instance occurs of a Calmuck girl being 
thus caught unless she has a partiality for her pursuer. If 
she dislikes him she rides, in English sporting phrase, neck or 
nothing, until she has completely escaped, or until the pur- 
suer’s horse is tired out, leaving her at liberty to return, to be 
afterwards chased by some more favoured admirer, 


The author gives, as the results of his own observa- 
tion, a minute and extremely interesting description of the 
taboons, as the herds of wild horses fed upon the Steppes 
of Russia are there termed, . The herdsman is called the 
Tabunshick, and it is his business to sell the horses at 
the fairs. As the whole of this narrative will be new to 
our readers, we extract largely from it. First for the 
picture of 

THE TABUNSAICK. 

The tabunshick, to whose care the taboon is intrusted, must 
be a man of indefatigable activity, and of an iron constitution ; 
proof alike against the severest cold, and the most burning 
heat, and capable of living in a constant exposure to every 
kind of weather, without the shelter even of a bush. It must 
be a matter of indifference to him whether he makes his bed 
at night among the wet grass, or upon the naked earth, baked 
for twelve hours by an almost vertical sun. In the coldest 
weather he can seldom hope for the shelter of a roof; and 

ethough the hot winds blow upon him like the blast of a fur- 
nace, and his skin cracks with very dryness, yet he must pass 
the greater part of his day in the saddle, ready at every in- 
atant to gallop off in pursuit of a stray steed, or to fly to the 
reacue of a young foal attacked by a ravenous wolf. The 
shepherd and the herdsmai carry their houses with them. 
Their large waggons, that always accompany them on their 
‘wanderings, afford shelter from the weather, and a warm nest 
at night ; but these are luxuries the tabunshick must not ever 
dream of. His charges are much too lively to be left to their 
own guidance. His thousand korses are not kept together in 
as orderly and disciplined a fashion as those of a regiment of 
ins; and it may be doubted, whether an adjutant of 
cavalry has to ride about as much, and to give as many orders, 
ona day of battle, as a tabunshick on the quietest day that he 
spends in the Steppe. “When on duty, a tabunshick scarcely 
ever quits the back of his steed. He eats there, and even 
sleeps there: but he must beware of sleeping at the hours 
when other men sleep ; for while grazing at night, the horses 
are most apt to wander away from the herd, and at no time is 
it more necessary for him to be on his guard against wolves, 
and against those adventurous dealers in horseflesh, who 
usually contrive that the money which they receive at a fair 
shall consist exclusively of profit. During a snow-storm, the 
poor tabunshick must not think of turning his back to the 
tempest ; this his horses are too apt to do, and it is his business 
to see that they do not take flight, and run scouring before the 
wind. The dress of a tabunshick is chiefly composed of 
leather, fastened together by a leathern girdle, to which the 
whole veterinary apparatus, and a variety of little fanciful or- 
naments are usually appended. His head is protected by a 
high cylindrical Tartar cap, of black lambskin; and over the 
whole he throws his sreeta, a large, brown, woollen cloak, 
with a hood to cover his head. This hood, in fine weather, 
hangs behind, and often serves its master at once for pocket 
and larder. The tabunshick has a variety of other trappings, 
of which he never divests himself. Among these his harabnick 
holds not the least important place. This is a whip, with a 
thick short stem, but witha thong often fifteen or eighteen 
feet in length. It is to him a sceptre that rarely quits his 
hand, and without which it would be difficult for him to retain 
his riotous subjects in any thing like proper order. Next 
comes his sling, which he uses like the South American lasso, 





and with which he rarely misses the neck of the horse whose 
course he is desirous of arresting. The wolf club is another 
indispensable part of his equipment. This club, which mostly 
hangs at the saddle, ready for immediate use, is three or four 
feet long, with a thick iron knob at theend. The tabunshicks 
acquire such astonishing dexterity in the use of this formidable 
weapon, that, at full gallop, they will hurl it at a wolf, and 
rarely fail to strike the iron end into the prowling bandit’s 
head. ‘The club, skilfully wielded, carries almost as sudden 
death with it as the rifle of an American back-woodsman. A 
cask of water must also accompany the tabunshick on every 
ride, for he can never know whether he may not be for days 
without coming to a well. A bag of bread and a bottle of 
brandy are likewise his constant companions, besides a multi- 
tude of other little conveniences and necessaries, which are 
fastened either to himself or his horse. Thus accoutred, the 
tabunshick sallies forth on a mission that keeps his dexterity 
and his power of endurance in constant exercise. His thou- 
sund untamed steeds have to be kept in order with no other 
weapon than his harabnick; and this, it may easily be sup- 
posed, is no easy task. His greatest trouble is with the stal- 
lions, who, after spending their ten or twelve years on the 
Steppe, without having once smelt the air of a stable, or felt 
the curb of a rein, become so ungovernable, that the tabun- 
shick will sometimes threaten to throw up his office, unless 
such a stallion be expelled from the taboon. 


Although a licensed rogue, the tabunshick is a man 
of importance at the fairs. The horses are driven 
thither in the same free condition in which they range 
over the Steppes. The herd, called a taboon, is in the 
market-place driven into an enclosure. Here they are 
kept, exposed to the weather, and half fea. 


To a stranger it is quite harrowing to see the noble animals, 
in severe weather, in one of these unprotected enclosures. 
The stallions and the stronger beasts take possession of the 
shed; the timid and feeble stand in groups about the wall, 
and creep closely together, in order to impart a little warmth 
to each other. Nor is it from cold that they have most to 
suffer on these occasions. Early in winter they still find a 
little autumnal grass under the snow, and the tabunshick scat- 
ters a little hay about the stable to help them to amuse the 
tedious hours of night. ‘lhe customary improvidence of a 
Russian establishment, however, seldom allows a sufficient 
stock of hay, to be laid in for the winter. As the season ad- 
vances, hay grows scarce, and must be reserved for the more 
valuable coach and saddle horses, and the tabunshick is obliged 
to content himself with a portion of the dry reeds and straw 
stored up for fuel. For these he has soon to battle it with the 
cook and the stove heaters, whose interest never fails to out- 
weigh that of the poor taboon horses. These, if the winter 
last beyond the average term, are often reduced to the thatch 
of the roofs, and sometimes even eat away one another’s tails 
and manes; and that in a country where every year more 
grass is burnt during the summer, than would suffice to pro- 
vide a profusion of hay, for a century of winters !—It will 
hardly be matter of surprise to any one, to learn that the 
winter is a season of sickness and death to the horses of the 
Steppe. After the mildest winter, the poor creatures come 
forth, a troop of sickly looking skeletons ; but when the sea- 
son has been severe, or unusually long, more than half of them, 
perhaps, have sunk under their sufferings. 


But those who survive are speedily restored by the 
return of spring and grass, and then one of the most 
interesting objects in nature is 


A TABOON. 

In a taboon of a thousand horses, there are generally fifteen 
or twenty stallions, and four or five hundred brood mares. 
The stallions, and particularly the old ones, consider them- 
selves the rightful lords of the community. They exercise 
their authority with very little moderation, and desperate bat- 
tles are often fought among them, apparently for the mere 
honour of the championship. In almost every taboon there 
is one stallion who, by the rule of his hoof, has established a 
sort of supremacy, to which his comrades tacitly submit. 
Factions, cabals, and intrigues are not wanting. Sometimes 
there will be a general coalition against some particular stal- 
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lion, who, if he get into a quarrel, is immediately set upon by 
ten or a dozen at once, and has no chance but to run for it. 
There is seldom a taboon without two or three of these ob- 
jects of public animosity, who may be seen with a small troop 
of mares grazing apart from the main body of theherd. The 
most tremendous battles are fought when two taboons happen 
to meet. In general, the tabunshicks are careful to keep at a 
respectful distance from each other; but sometimes they are 
away from their duty, and sometimes, when a right of pastur- 
age is disputed, they bring their herds together out of sheer 
malice. The mares and foals on such occasions keep aloof, 
but their furious lords rush to battle with an impetuosity, of 
which those who are accustomed to see the horse only in a 
domesticated state, can form but a poor conception. The en- 


raged animals lash their tails, and erect their manes like angry | 


lions ; their hoofs rattle against each other with such violence, 
that the noise can be heard at a considerable distance ; they 
fasten on one another with their teeth like tigers; and their 
screamings and howlings are more like those of the wild beasts 
of the forests, than like any sounds ever heard from a tame 
horse. The victorious party is always sure to carry away a 
number of captive mares in triumph; and the exchange of 
prisoners is an affair certain to bring the tabunshicks and their 
men by the ears, if they have been able to keep themselves out 
of the battle till then. 


Our author denounces energetically the European 
fashion of riding with long stirrups, as ruinous to the 
horse, and inconvenient to the rider; and he points to 
the practice of all nations most famous for their horse- 
manship, in proof of its absurdity. The South Ameri- 
can Indians, men who live and die on the backs of their 
horses, the Moors, the Bedouin Arabs, the Circassians, 
all ride short. A moment’s examination of the limb in 
this position will, by shewing the muscles brought to 
their utmost prominence, at once explain how the power 
of adhesion must be increased by it. 

We have not space to follow the author through his 
very interesting account of the borse in Arabia, in Persia, 
in the East, in North America, and in Peru. For this 
the reader is referred to the volume, which is illustrated 
with many engravings, and which he will find to be one 
of the most agreeable works that has appeared upon a 
subject of universal interest. We take only two more 
passages, in conclusion. The first is from Mr. Mur- 
RayY’s Travels in North America, and describes 


A HURRICANE OF HORSES, 


** About an hour,’’ he says, ‘‘ after the usual time to secure 
the horses for the night, an indistinct sound arose like the 
muttering of distant thunder; as it approached it became 
mixed with the howling of all the dogs in the encampment, 
and with the shouts and yells of the Indians; in coming 
nearer, it rose high above all these accompaniments, and re- 
sembled the lashing of a heavy surf upon a beach. On andon 
it rolled towards us, and, partly from my own hearing, partly 
from the hurried words and actions of the tenants of our lodge, 
I gathered it must be the fierce and uncontrollable gallop of 
thousands of panic stricken horses. As this living torrent 
drew nigh, I sprang to the front of the tent, seized my favou- 
rite riding mare, and, in addition to the hobbles which con- 
fined her, twisted the long dariett round her fore-legs ; then 
led her immediately in front of the fire, hoping that the ex- 
cited and maddened flood of horses would divide, and pass on 
each side of it. As the galloping mass drew nigh our horses 
began to snort, prick up their ears, and then to tremble; and 
when it burst upon it they became completely ungovernable 
from terror ; all broke loose, and joined their affrighted com- 
panions, except my mare, which struggled with the fury of a 
wild beast ; and I only retained her by using all my strength, 
and at last throwing her on her side. On went the maddened 
troop, trampling, in their headlong speed, over skins, dried 
meat, &c. and throwing down some of the smaller tents. They 
were soon lost in the darkness of the night, and in the wilds of 
the prairie, and nothing more was heard of them save the dis- 
= yelping of the curs whe continued their ineffectual pur- 


The other narrates 








THE VALUE OF HORSE FLESH IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


The immense abundance of horses in South America can- 
not be. more strongly exemplified than by the following state- 
ment :—‘‘ I have still in my possession,” says Mr. Robertson, 
‘a contract which I made in Goya, with an estanciero, for 
twenty thousand wild horses, to be taken on his estate at the 
price of a medio each; that is to say threepence for each 
horse or mare! The slaughter of them cost threepence a- 
head more ; the staking and cleaning of the hides, once more; 
threepence ; and lastly, a like sum for the carting to Goya: 
making the whole not one shilling for each skin. Of this 
contract ten thousand animals were delivered; the skins were 
packed in bales and sold in Buenos Ayres at six reals, or 
three shillings each, and they sold ultimately in England for 
seven or eight shillings, that is, for about twenty-eight or 
thirty times the first cost of the horse from which the skin 
was taken. Such is the accumulative value sometimes of the 
produce which is taken from the hands of the grower in one 
country before it gets into the hands of the consumer in 
another. 








ART. 


The Art-Union for Jem London ; Chapman and. 
all. 
Havine been favoured with the proof sheets of this 
unique periodical, we are enabled to confirm all the 
promises of improvement with the opening number of 
the new year, contained in the announcement of it. No 
cost has been spared in its adornment. Two beautiful 
line engravings, and a most curiously ornamented al- 
manac, are of themselves worth twofold the cost of the 
entire work. There is a charming bit of mingled land- 
scape and character, “Paul Potter taking a sketch,” 
which might well be framed. Then there is 4 por- 
trait of the Queen, copied, by express permission 
her Majesty, from the miniature, which is esteemed 
the best likeness of her, and which has not before been 
shewn to the public. The almanac is quite a curiosity 
—a very gem of coloured lithography. The wood-cuts 
scattered about the columns are too numerous even to 
name, but we must notice a remarkable series, illus« 
trating acharming Christmas tale by Mrs. 8. C. Haus, 
which for richness of fancy se in the composition, 
and perfection of executiom, will be esteemed as among 
the choicest specimens yet produced of the art of the 
nineteenth century. 
———Geoe 


Scutrpturr.—M. Engel, the sculptor, has nearly completed 
the model of a group which has excited some attention among 
artists and connoisseurs. It represents an incident in the war 
of Theseus with the Amazons, modified in some degree according 
to the notion of the artist. The Athenian hero has wounded a 
young Amazon, who is defended by her queen, by whom Theseus 
is wounded in return. His beauty, however, has such an effect 
on his vanquisher that she cannot kill him, and the younger 
Amazon is supposed to partake in a similar sentiment. At the 
moment when the group is taken, Theseus is lying on the 
ground, and over him is standing the Amazonian queen, who 
holds on one arm her feeble subject. The young girl is endea- 
vouring, by a slight pressure of the arm, to prevent her defender 
from taking vengeance on the hero; while the internal affection 
that acts still more forcibly on the queen is represented by her 
face and her attitude. The group is exceedingly well contrived, 
the contrast between the juvenile figure of the young Amazon and 
the more matured form of the queen producing an excellent effect, 
and the variety of expression in the faces, which are of the de- 
cidedly antique character, being judiciously reserved. 








MUSIC. 


od 


Mr. C. H. Horw has been making a very successful musi- 
cal tour in the provinces. At Manchester he has been greeted 
by crowded audiences, who appeared to welcome one of the 
most original and popular of our English composers with a 
heartiness that contrasts pleasingly with the affectations of the 
would-be fashionable of the metropolis, who can recognize no 
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beauty in musie that is not imported from Italy. Mr. Hoxy | 


sustains the reputation of our national music, and as such de- 
serves all the encouragement which those who love their 
country can give him. 

Paris.—The Gardoni dispute is becoming very lively. M. 
Vatel, the director of the Theatre Italien, who paid one-half of 
the penalty of 2,0001. to M. Leon Pillet, the Academie Royale 
de Musique director, for Gardoni’s breach of his contract (the 
manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre, who has engaged the 
Italian tenor, having contributed the other half of the fine) has 
now an action pending against him for special damages for 
having “seduced” Gardoni. To explain the forthcoming 
trial, it is-necessary te state that there is an article in the go- 
vernment regulations relative to theatres, prohibiting the ma- 
pagers of the three lyrical establishments, the Acadamie, the 
Opera Comique, and the Italiens, from taking each other’s 
artists by tempting offers. M. Pillet, therefore, brings his 
action against M. Vatel for the infringement of this rule. The 
defence of the latter is, first, some legal objections to the form of 
Gardoni’s contract; secondly, that M. Pillet has, by the adap- 
tation of Otello, Lucia, and the Donna del Lago (the latter is the 
forthcoming pasticcio Robert Bruce), put himself out of court in 
thus appropriating M. Vatel’s repertoire. This is a very pretty 

uarrel; but, as I stated ina former communication, the joke io 
the whole affair is that Gardoni is not worth the battle that is 
raging about him. He made his debéit at the Italiens on Thurs- 
day last in the part of Nemorino, in Donizetti’s Elisix d’ Amore ; 
and to the astonishment of the dilettanti, who anticipated that it 
was a second Rubini about whom such a fuss was made, he 
proved to be far inferior to Mario in the same character. Gar- 
doni has a nice equal voice, and a prepossessing appearance, but 
in style he is quite deficient. He is an agreeable mediocrity ; 
and to talk of him in the same breath as Mario is absurd. 

Musicat INTELLIGENCE.—The new “ legend” of Hector 
Berlioz, La Damnation de Faust, has produced the usual effect of 
this composer’s works. It was performed at the theatre of the 
Opera Comique by an immense band and chorus, under the 
direction of Berlioz himself, and attracted almost all the musi- 
cians of Paris. _The vocalists entrusted with the solos were 
Mde. Duflot-Maillard, M.M. Roger, Henry, and Hermann Léon. 
The Faust of Gothe has furnished the subject for M. Berlioz’s 

legend,’’ which is nothing more than an opera without action. 
Many parts of the work were extolled to the skies by the com- 
poser’s admirers; but, on the whole, it was foundlengthy, tedious, 
and incoherent by the general audience. The music of M. Ber- 
lioz depends for effect almost entirely upon the massive orches 
tral combinations he employs, aud the vast number of his instru- 
mental performers and choristers. Deprived of these adventi- 
tious helps it has little to distinguish it, having scareely any 
melody and no decidedrhythm. Beethoven thought sixty instra- 
mental performers a force sufficiently powerful for the effective 
execution of hisgreat symphonies. At least double that number 
is considered requisite by M. Berlioz, and how insignificant is the 
resultincomparison! Verdi's J due Foscari hasbeen produced at the 
Italiens, with Grisi, Mario, and Coletti. The musicmade but little 
impression, and the success of the opera, such as it was, must 
be laid to the exertions of the singers ; Grisi and Mario were in 
fine voice, and Coletti’s acting and singing in Jacopo Foscari 
made a sensible impression. Thalberg has gone to Brussels to 
give concerts. The report of Listz’s marriage with a Hun- 
garian peasant, has not been confirmed by any creditable testi- 
mony; his return from Constantinople must be awaited for a 
satisfactory solution of all doubts upon the subject. Meyer- 
beer has been obliged to make several alterations in his opera of 
The Camp of Silesia, for Vienna, the book as it stands contain- 
ing matter that is objectionable to the Austrian Government. 
Jenny Lind is to sing in it the part of Vielka. At the moment 
of leaving Berlin for Vienna, Meyerbeer generously presented 
the whole of his annual appointments, as musical director to 
the King of Prussia, to the members of the orchestra and 
chorus of the opera. The amount was, in English money, up- 
wards of 4501]. Meyerbeer returns to Berlin on the 20th of 
January. Jenny Lind will return about the end of February. 
At Heidelberg, on her way to Vienna, the students gave her a 
serenade with torehes. Gardoni’s affair has at length been 
settled by the commissioners of the Theatres Royal, who have 
decided the legality of his removal from the Academie to the 
Italian Theatre. At length, Madame Stoltz having recovered 
from her indisposition, the long delayed Robert Bruce will be at 
once produced, and Rossini will add new verdureto some of his 
old laurels, 


THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET.—The new play here, The Round of Wrong, 
which has met with complete success, is quite a production of 











the old school, novel in its vein and pure in its tone of dialogue. 
| The plot tarns upon the machinations of a profligate in high life, 
| to relieve his necessities by pandering his daughter, whom, hav- 


| ing long deserted, he has traced out for the purpose, to some 
| rich fool, whose purse he may make his own. The person from 
whom he has removed his daughter is a farmer, a man of strong 
passions, but whose greater natural tendency to good has been 
developed, promoted by the efforts of the noble minded girl whom 
he has nurtured, and who loves him with a devotion which he as 
deeply shares. Furious at the conduct of the heartless father, 
he amasses wealth for the sole purpose of using it against him 
when the time shall come, and a circumstance incidentally enables 
him to make use of this wealth to good purpose, for he casually 
obtains possession of papers which, in the hands of an enemy, 
would work the baronet’s destruction. From this hostile use of 
the documents, however, he is dissuaded by thé gentle being 
whom he loves ; he relieves her unworthy father from his diffi- 
culties, and receives her hand as his reward. The play is excel- 
lently acted. Mr. WeBsTER is the impassioned Reuben Gwynne, 
Mr. Stuart, the Arthur Foljambe, and Miss Fortescue the 
daughter. BUCKSTONE is very amusing as a rustic dandy, who, 
in his desire to get on in the world, falls into the ways of the 
swell-mob, and becomes wrong, though still very pleasant. 


LycreumM.—DickENs’s Battle of Life has been produced here, 
of course successfully, for the story is good. The dramatization, 
by ALBerT SMiTH, is good, and the acting is good. Mrs. 
KEELY’s Clemency is a mistress-piece. 


Frencn Prays, St. JaAMes’s THEATRE.—SCRIBE’S exs 
cellent comedy, Bertrand et Raton; or L’ Art de Conspirer, has 
been produced here with a most admirable cast. The original of 
the comedy was translated into English under the title of The 
Minister and the Mercer, which our readers doubtless remember, 
The two leading characters, richly humorous in the contrast, are 
a wily diplomatist, actually up to the eyes in political intrigue, 
exquisitely played by M. PeRLeT ; anda blundering mercer, who 
imagines himselfimmersed in these machinations, de haute politique, 
and is consequently involved in infinite embarrassments of the 
most ludicrous description ; the characteris acted by CARTIGNY 
in a manner which none but this most accomplished artist could 
parallel. The other parts are well filled; Mademoiselle Bro- 
HAN’S delineation of the shopman at the mercer’s is a very 
charming performance. 


PotytTEecunic.—On Thursday last Mr. BuLLocK WEBSTER 
gave his second lecture on Practical Draining in the theatre of 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution, on which occasion he confined 
himself exclusively to the method of draining in clay soils, for 
surface-water only—not where the subsoil itself was filled with 
water, but where the injury arose from the water resting on an 
impervious bed of clay. He urged that very deep draining on 
that kind of soil had been tried and failed years ago. He men- 
tioned the names of several persons who had proved this, 
amongst whom we observed was Lord PorTMAN. He also 
said that in the strong lands in the Weald of Kent they were 
returning to the old system of thirty-inch drains. Those, hows 
ever, were, he stated, circumstances under which draining may 
have answered ; viz. when there had been a great deal of water 
under the subsoil, which could not get away. He thought 
that drains at the depth of four or five feet in clays could 
certainly do no harm if filled with a porous material, but he 
conceived that it would add much to the expense without ade- 
quate advantages, and he warned his hearers not to form con 
clusions too hastily. In the course of the last year he said he 
had travelled about 10,000 miles in search of the data upon 
which he had based his reasoning; he had examined draining 
which had been done in various parts of the country within the 
last 30 or 40 years, and he had found “in all instances he was 
fully borne out in his own opinion on the subject. He then 
touched upon the subject of the different tiles with much sound 
philosophy, and concluded by expressing his belief that the 
cylindrical tiles, divided horizontally, were preferable to the flat 
sole and tile, as giving a more effective current, and conse- 
quentlya greater capability for clearing the drain. 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


MESMERISM APPLIED TO TooTH-DRAWING.—We wit- 
nessed, the other day, the extraction of a tooth from a young 
woman, who underwent the operation while in the mesmeric 
sleep. The tooth, which was a large one, and its lower part quite 
fresh, did not yield until after a wrench, which would have caused 
most intense agony to a wakiag subject. The girl’s countenance, 
however, did not undergo the slightest change, and no indication 
of sensibility was given. She slept on after the operation was 
concluded, and when awakened in a few minutes, did not seem 
to be for some time aware that the tooth had been extracted.— 
Northern Warder. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS, 


SUNSET.—A PICTURE. 
Spanning the waters, lo! the setting sun 
Buildeth a golden bridge, as if to prove 
The path to darkness—like the path of love— 
May have its glow ere yet its gloom’s begun ! 
Barges and boats share in the gilded ray, 
And near yon dome palatial—where the trees 
Sleep in the silence of the slumbering breeze— 
Gay groups are smiling o’er the closing day— 
A happy scene, so far as meets the eye, 
For poetry and peace seem o’er it spread :— 
Dreamer! perhaps yon palace holds the dead,— 
Perhaps the mourner, praying she may die! 
Sweet fancies are the sunny beams of eve, 
Realities the shadows which they leave! 


December 1846, CALDER CAMPBELL, 


NECROLOGY. 


TEGNER. 


Or this highly gifted man, the Berlingsche Zeitung says :— 
The bard of ‘‘ Axel’’ and ‘‘Frithioff,” Bishop Esais Tegnér, 
is no more, ‘ After having experienced very indifferent health for 
several years, and having been exposed to not Jess than six 
strokes of apoplexy, he fell asleep without pain, tranquilly and 
peacefully, on the eleventh day after the last. attack, Monday, 
the 2nd of November, aged 64. Tegnér was born on the 13th 
of November, 1782, at Hyfkerad, in the Bishopric of Carlstadt. 
At the age of 17 he was a student in Lund; in 1800 amanuensis 
there in the Academical Library ; he received the best character 
at. the examinations of the candidates for philosophical degrees 
from all the professors, and was in this way magister primus, 
and:soon afterwards a professor of wsthetics. In 1806 he was 
simultaneously appointed to the vice-bibliothecal chair, and no- 
tary to the Philosophical Faculty ; and married a young lady 
belongivg to the family in which he had at an earlier period of 
his. life. been domestic tutor, Mademoiselle A, M..G. Myhr- 
man ; andin 1811 the Swedish Academy honoured his Skald 
poem ‘‘ Swea’’ with their high approbation, © A’ year: after- 
wards, he was, with a suspension of all the customary forms, 
elected professor of Greek literature to the, University of 
Lund, and appointed pastor ‘prebend of Staelje. It was on 
his induction ‘into holy orders that he wrote the poem, 
So. resplendent with celestial. beauty, on ‘‘ The ordination of 
Priests.”’ ‘Axel’? was now composed and published; then 
‘*The Night-Watchtower-Sentry’s Child 3’ subsequently his 
‘* Epilogue to the Promotion in Lund in 1820,” and ‘‘ Song on 
the Tun,’’ which Leopold places in the first rank amongst all his 
minor poems, as well as the celebrated ‘‘ Frithioff Saga,” which, 
according to Franzen’s judgment, raised Tegnér to a rank among 
the most eminent poets of modern times. The poet now assumed 
Oxenstiern’s place in the Swedtsh Academy; and in 1824% the 
same year in which his ‘ Frithioff’? immortalised his name, he 
was made Bishop of Wexid. Of the manner in which, as presi- 
dent of the schools and churches, he fulfilled his sacred calling, 
evidence is afforded by several of his discourses, and the remark- 
able proceedings of the assemblies, of preachers in 1836. Im- 
mediately after his appointment to the bishopric he became a 
Knight-Commander of the Order of the Northern Star, the small 
cross of which he had-already received when professor. From 
this period he only sounded his tuneful lyre on casual occasions ; 
but there is ground for hope that a by no means inconsiderable 
number of new and longer poems will be found bequeathed bY 
him to posterity ; and these, it is stated, are about to be edited 
for publication by his son in-law, the eminent Prof. Bettiger 
of Upsal. In short, Tegnér’s death is an almost irrepara- 
ble loss to the lovers of Swedish literature.— Newspapers. 














Heirs-at-Law, Nert of Hin, Ke. Wanted. 





[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Taz Critic from 
the advertisements that have appeared in the newspapers during 
the present century. The reference, with the date and place of each 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in a book kept 
at THE Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inclosed.] 

546, Mary WILDING, who in 1818, and many years previously, lived as 
housekeeper with Mr. Robert Scroggs, late of North-place, Gray’s- 
inn-lane, gent. and who died in 1818. Or her Next or KIN. 

547. PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVES, or NExt oF Kin, of RicHARD 
ScrooGs, formerly of the Broadway, Worcester, yeoman. It is 
reported that he left a daughter, Eleanor, who was married to a 
Mr. Wells, of Worcester. 

548, Herr-at-Law and Customary Herr of Micnart HANDLEY, 


549, CugTiFicaTEe OF Buriat of Rev. ARtHUR Broome, who died in 
July 1838, in the country, and who, a few months before his death, 
was minister to a chapel of ease in some parish, probably distant 
from London. A Reward. 

550. Next or Kin of Joun RicwArps, formerly of Oxford-street, and 
late of Clarendon-place, Edgeware-road, Middlesex, and of 
King’e-road, Brighton (died 15th October, 1837), or their repre 


sentatives, 

551. Next or Kin of Dyson RamspeEn, of Waterclough, in the parish 
of Oram, near Halifax, Yorkshire, or their representatives. 

552. Herr or Heirs-at-Law and Next or Kin of Exvizasetu Bur- 
rows, otherwise EL1zaseTH Bor.ass, late of Liverpool, widow 
(died. 22nd Dec. 1835). 

553. Re.ations, or Next or Kin, of Joun Brock, late troop quarter 
master of the 4th troop Bombay Horse Artillery. He was a 
native of Armagh, Ireland, and died at Poonah, East Indies, 10th 
March, 1835. Something to advantage. 

554. Hern-at-Law of On#arLes Boncey, formerly of Margate, sur- 
veyor and hotel keeper, deceased. Something to advantage. 

555, WILLIAM ANDERSON, late of Castle-street, Birchin-lane, London, 
gros (son of W,. Anderson, late of Gracechurch-street, woollen 

raper). Something to advantage. 

556. EvizABeta or ELLEN HALwAm, who lived as servant with Mr. 
George Wheeldon, of Wood-street, Cheapside, in the autumn of 
1834. Something to advantage. ¥ 

557. Lineau DesceNDANTS of Mary, the wife of Ropert Osporn, 
heretofore of Tangmere, Sussex, farmer; JANE, the wife of 
Tuomas Tarren, heretofore of Billinghurst, same county; and 
Susan, wife of Henry Ham™ownp, heretofore of Tangmere, 
aforesaid, yeoman, who were the four sisters of John Leggatt, the 
prehdiealive of Mary Muallens, the wife of George Mullens, late of 

d h, Sussex, d d, named in her will, living at the 
death of the said George Mullens, which happened May 19, 1835, 
Or their representatives. 

558, Nepuews and Nieces of CuarLes Fuiwoop, late of Luton, 
Beds, gent. deceased; CuiLpren of Ex1zapetu WuiTe, late of 
Southgate, Middlesex, deceased ; ToHomas FuLiwoop, late of 
Pixton, Herts, deceased ; CuarLotre Surrey, late of Codicote, 
Herts, deceased; Joun Futtiwoop, late of Kent-road, Surrey, 
deceased ; Mary Grecory, late of Hornsey, Middlesex, deceased ; 
and Dgacima Jackson, of Kent-road aforesaid ; the brothers and 
sisters of the said Charles Fullwood. Or their representatives. 

559. Cuitp or CHILDREN of Exizaseta Bewin (who was the wife of 
Peter’ Belin, and died about the year’ 1784), or the heir-at-law of 
any child of Elizabeth Belin, both ex parte paterna and ex parte 
materna ; also the He1r-at-Law of ANN GWINNETT and 
EMILIA GWINNETT respectively. 

(To be continued weekly.) 











BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HakuvyrT Society.—A meeting of gentlemen interested in 
the publication of early voyages and travels, assembled in the 
rooms of the London Library, on Tuesday, at two, Sir Roderick 
Murchison in the chair, when it was proposed and unanimously 
agreed upon that'a new society should be established under the 
name of ‘‘ The Hakluyt Society for the publication of Voyages 
and Travels from the earliest period to the time of Dampier.’’ 
In the original prospectus it was suggested thatthe society 
should be called the Columbus Society, but this, it was thought, 
though universal in its name, was hardly applicable to the 
objects of the meeting, and seemed to imply that the society 
was formed for printing fresh discoveries rather than the pub- 
lication of the labours of the early voyagers and travellers. 
The Hakluyt Society will be established on the same principles 
as the Camden, Shakspeare, Ray, and other.societies, the sub- 
scription being one guinea annually. Hakluyt lived in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and it is almost unnecessary to add that to 
his labours we are indebted for the‘interesting collection of voy- 
ages which bears his name. Among the gentlemen present we 
observed Sir Charles Malcolm, Sir Henry Ellis, Mr. W. R. 
Hamilton (the treasurer of the society), Mr. Cooley (the secre- 
tary), Mr. Bolton Corney, and Mr. John Forster. 

The celebrated Danish poet, Oechlenschlager, has added another 
to his list of dramatic poems, by a tragedy called ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ 
which was produced at Copenhagen early in November, on the 
sixty-seventh birth-day of the author, with the utmost success. 
At the close of the performance, the poet’s bust was crowned by 
the artists, and a complimentary song was sung by the audience, 
in the enthusiastic foreign fashion. Further, the King of the 
Danes, has since conferred the rank of nobility on M. Oehlensch- 
lager, and given him, besides, a commandership of the royal order 
of Danebrog. 

The French parliament allows between 15,000]. and 20,0002, 
per annum to the Minister of Public Instruction, for the encou- 
ragement of literary men, especially of such as may be in need of 
assistance. The British parliament, for the encouragement of 
literary men, gives—nothing. The French parliament gives 
every year between 120,000/, and 150,000/. for the purchase of 
pictures, and encouragement to artists, actors, actresses, &c. 





late of Pinchbeck, Lincoln, grazier, deceased (died in April 1935). 1 actors, gives—nothing. 


The British parliament, as an encouragement to artists and 
Honour, then, to the British parlia- 
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ment! In France there is a host of places of librarians, directors 
of museums, and such like, for the acceptance of meritorious 
authors and men of science. In England meritorious authors 
are allowed to starve, for any thing the government cares ; and 
learned men of science bless their stars if they can get a place 
of hard work for thirty shillings a week. All honour then to 
England! She and her parliament only know how to treat the 
fellows who blot paper, daub canvass, act plays, and pore over 
science.—Jbid. , 

The learned Dr. Thirlwall’s learned ‘‘ History of Greece’’ is to 
“be entirely translated into French. One volume of it has already 
appeared. A work more deserving of the honour of translation 
could not possibly be selected. It will no doubt obtain the same 
great success here as it can boast of in England and in Germany. 
I rejoice to perceive that Parisian publishers are beginning seri- 
ously to turn their attention to our literature, which has been 
too long neglected. It is a rich mine for them to work in. 
History, law, divinity, medicine, romance, poesy,—every branch 
of science presents vast treasures to their enterprise. By taking 
our literature in hand, they can put money in their purses, and 
at the same time confer an immense obligation on their country. 
For our literature is superior to that of France. In every de- 
partment thereof we can boast of greater works than any it can 
shew—we can cite authors more glorious than any it can name. 
—Literary Gazette, ° 

A Few Tunes To Avorip.—A bottle of wine at a public 
dinner ; a short cut when you are in a hurry; metaphysics at 5 
o’clock in the morning ; walking between two umbrellas on a 
pouring wet day; a man who carries bill-stamps in his pocket- 
book ; ‘‘just another glass before you go;’’ taking a pocket 
telescope or oranges to the Opera, or asking for a bill of the play; 
sitting next to the orchestra when they are playing one of Halevy’s 
light operas; going into a church without a shilling ; being the 
mediator of a quarrel between a man and his wife ; bowing to a 
lady from the top of an omnibus; and taking a new hat to an 
evening party.—Almanack of the Month. 

‘* Considerable sensation,’’ says the Globe, ‘‘ has been excited 
at the West-end of the town, and in literary circles, by the result 
of the inquiry into the appropriation of books from the library of 
the Athenzum, which has been the detection and expulsion of 
one of the members of the club.’’ ‘‘ The manner in which this 
‘ appropriation’ was discovered,’’ adds the Daily News, ‘‘is a 
little singular. The private library of the purloining member 
was brought to the auctioneer’s hammer, when it was seen that 
several of the books were stamped with the library marks of the 
Atheneum Club. This coming to the ears of the authorities of 
the institution, they adopted the lehient course of buying back 
the books and expelling the offender.”’ 


a 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Dec. 19 to Dec. 26. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A Register lies at Tuk CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of Tue Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tuk Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ood 


Alford’s (Rey. H.) Plain Village Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Beatitudes, }2mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Allnutt’s (Rev. L.) Sermons on the 
6th Chapter of Isaiah, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Aristotle’s Treatise on Rhe- 
toric, literally translated by Hobbes, of Malmesbury, with questions, 
new edit. 12mo. 5s. cl.—Aunt Carry’s Baliad for Children, by the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, with Illustrations by Absalon, fcap. 4to. 6s. bds.; or 
coloured 10s. 6d. bds. 

Braithwaite’s (W.) Retrospect of Medicine and Surgery; Vol. XIV. July, 
Dec. 1846, 12mo. 6s, ¢l.—Blencowe’s (Rev. E.) Plain Sermons to a 
Country Congregation, 2nd series, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Brown’s (Dr. 
John) Comfortable Words for Parents bereaved of their Children, 12mo. 
1s. 6d. cl.—Boyle’s Court Guide for 1847, 18mo. 5s. bd.—Book of 
Thought (The), from various authors, Vol. II. post 8vo. 8s.6d. cl.— 
Birger’s Leonora, translated by Julia M. Cameron, with Illustrations 
by D. Maclise, 4to. 15s. cl.—Burr’s (G. D.) Instructions in Practical 
Surveying, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Charmed Roe (The), or The Little Brother and Sister, illustrated by Otto 
Speckter, square, 5s. swd.—Christmas Log (The), a Tale of a Fireside 
that hada Good Genius and a Bad One, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. gilt.— 
Christian Ladies’ Magazine (The), Vol. XXVI. fcap. 7s. cl.—Cooke’s 
(Rev. T.) Analysis of the Latin Tongue, new edit. revised by the Rev. 
C. H. Clifford, 12mo. 2s. cl.—Cootes’s Practice of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, with Forms and Tables of Costs, 8vo. 28s. bds.—Chilling- 
worth’s (W.) Religion“of Protestants, a Safe Way to Salvation, new 
and complete edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

D’ Aubigné’s (Dr.) History of the Reformation, new edit. four vols. in 





one (Oliver and Boyd’s revised edit.) Svo. 6s. cl. 7s. cl. gilt.—Duval's 
(M. V.) Graphical Model of the Conjugation of (French) Verbs, 4to. 
1s. 6d. in case. 

Fairy Ring (The) a new ‘collection of Popular Tales, by John E. Taylor, 
twelve illustrations, by Doyle, 2nd edit. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. bds.—Flo- 
rist’s Journal (The) and Gardener’s Record, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Forms of 
the Ionic Dialect in Homer, translated from the German of K. W. 
Lucas, 12mo. 3s. 6d. el.—Francis’s (G. H.) Orators of the age; por. 
traits, biographical and descriptive, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Giles’s (Rev. Dr.) Excerpta ex Scriptoribus Classicis de Britannia, 8yo. 
7s. 6d. cl.—Gordon’s (Wm.) Discipline of the Physical and Intellectual 
Powers, feap. Is. 6d. cl.; also, Demonstrations of the Divine Perfec« 
tions, as manifested in the material universe, 3rd edit. f.cap. 2s. 6d. cl. 
—Glossary of Terms used in British Heraldry, with a chronological 
table, illustrative of its rise and progress, 700 examples, 8vo. 16s. cl.— 
Gresley’s (Rev. W.) Frank’s First Trip to the Continent, 2nd edit. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Grimm’s (A. L.) Tales from the Eustern Land, four 
illustrations by Sonderland, sq. 16mo. 3s. 6d. or coloured, 4s. 6d. cl.— 
Guide to French sat gs Léon Constanseau, }2mo. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Gordon’s (Dr. C. A.) Diseases of India briefly described, with hints on 
the duties of medical officers in that country, f.cap. 3s. 6d. el. 

sry" ty (Dr. W.) History of the French Revolution, 2nd edit. 8vo. 

iS. Cl. 

Law Times Sheet Almanack, plain,:28; on mill board, 3s. 6d.; on can« 
vass, with mouldings and varnished, 4s.; on canvass, with rollers and 
varnished, 5s.—Liabilities of Provisional Committees, by Edward'W. 
Cox, Barrister-at-Law, price 1s. 6d. stitched.—Lindsay’s (Lord) 
Sketches of the History of Christian Art, 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl.— 
Lumley’s (W. G.) Poor Law Removal Act, 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66, 4th edit. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.. 

MacGregor’s (J. esq.) Commercial Statistics, Vol. III. royal. 8vo. 
1/.11s. 6d. cl.—Mayo’s (Thomas, M.D.) Clinieal Facts and Reflections, 
with Remarks on the Impunity of Murder im Cases of Presumed Insa- 
nity, 8vo. 8s. cl.—Massie’s (Dr.) Evangelical Alliance, its Origin and 
Development, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 

Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XVI, People’s Edition, “ Lions, Tigers,’’ &c. 
royal 18mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Ned Farmer’s Scrap-Book, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl, 

Peddie’s (Dr. James) Discourses, with Memoir by his Son, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
—Pepé’s (General) Memoirs by Himself, comprising the Principal 
Events in Modern Italy, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Portrait of the 
Rev. James Caughey, on steel, 4 sorts, 1s,) Is. 6d. 2s. 6d. and 3s, 6d.— 
Practice (The) of Sales of Real Property, by William Hughes, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, fscap. 8vo. 10s, 6d, cloth boards. 

Royal Blue Book (The), for 1847, 18mo. 5s. bd.— Royal Kalendar (The), 
and Court and City Register, with the Brevet of Nov. 9th, 12mo. 5s. 
bd. or with Index of names, 6s. 6d. bd. 

Sankey’s (Dr. F, F.), Medical Guide for the use of Travellers, square 
16mo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Shelford’s (L.), Treatise on the Law concerning 
Lunatics, Idiots, &c. 2nd edition, 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bd.—Stories from 
the History of England, 24 Woodcuts, 14th edition, square, 5s. cl.— 
Short Prayers for each day in our Ecclesiastical Year, by a Layman, 
Vol. 2, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Tilsley’s (H.), Treatise on the Stamp Laws in Great Britain and Ireland, 
8vo. 26s. bds.—Tuck’s (H.), Railway Shareholder’s Manual, 8th edi- 
tion, enlarged, 12mo. 10s. cl—Twysden’s (Sir R.), Vindication of the 
Church of England in Peint uf Schiom, oye, 78, Od. cl, . 

Wight’s (Geo.), Mosaic Creation, viewed in the Light of Modern Geology, 
feap. 4s. 6d. cl.—Willmott’s (Rev. R. A.), Bishop Jeremy Taylor, his 
Predecessors, Contemporaries, and Successors, 12mo0. 5s. cl.—Wilson’s 
‘John D. D,), Doctrine of Jehovah addressed to the Parsees, 3rd edi- 
tion, feap, 2s, cl, 





ee 
BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Critic, stating prices. 
Ware’s Annals. 
Burn’s Reclesiastical History. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and CONTRAC- 


TION of the CHEST, are entirely prevented, and gently and 
effectually removed in Youth, and Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occa- 
sional use of the IMPROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, 
which is light, simple, easily applied, either above or beneath the 
dress, and worn without any uncomfortable constraint or impediment to 
exercise. To young persons especially it is highly beneficial, imme- 
diately producing an evident IMPROVEMENT in the FIGURE, and 
tending greatly to prevent the incursion of PULMONARY DISEASES; 
whilst to the Invalid, and those much engaged in sedentary pursuits, 
such as Reading or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, it is found 
to be invaluable, as it expands the Chest and affords a great support to 
the back. It is made in silk, and can be forwarded per post by Mr. 
ALFRED BINYON, Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, No. > 
Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London; or full particulars, wit 
prices and mode of measurement, on receipt of a postage stamp. 


_— ATION in CLEANING CHIMNEYS.— 
The use of the PORTLAND PATENT SPRING BRUSH and 
CHIMNEY-SWEEPING APPARATUS obviates all the annoyance and 
inconvenience consequent upon the present disgusting plan. By ita flue 
is completely cleansed without one particle of soot entering the apart- 
ment. A short time ago an experiment was made with this apparatus at 
the House of Commons, the success of which was complete. Sheets of 
writing paper were placed upon the chimney-piece, and in various other 
parts of the room, and after the completion of the sweeping not one par- 
ticle of soot was discernible upon any of the sheets of paper. To be seen 
at 69, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. — N.B. The proprietor is wil 
ling to grant licenses for the use of this patent invention in the provincial 











towns of England, Agents for the metropolis are required. 
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O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. —A| 
young man having had eight years’ experience;in both branches of | 
the business is desirous of obtaining a situation. Unexceptionable refer- 
ences can be given. } 
Address, post-paid, to F. D. 149, Fleet-street, London. 





YSTERS.—No. 159, Cheapside, adjoining the Ge- | 
neral Post-office, is the only Establishment in London at which 
those much admired and highly esteemed OYSTERS can be obtained, | 
known as the Burnham Natives; their flavour is so exquisitely delicate | 
that the invalid and connoisseur will find from them all that nourishment | 
for which this fish is so justly celebrated, without the rankness usually 

imparted by the common oyeters generally in use. The price for these 

oysters (although attended with the exp of tra ission by the Eastern | 
Counties Railway), and delivered daily at 12 o’clock. is not so great as 
that usually charged, and the Proprietor, JOHN SWEETING, has de- 
termined on offering them to the public in barrels, full size, 6s.; barrel 
and half, 8s. 6d. ; double barrel, 11s. 6d. ; and every description of fish of 
the finest quality at the day’s market price. Orders, inclosing a remit- 
tance or a reference in town, will be punctually executed. Very superior | 
Oyster-rooms. Wenham Lake Ice and Refrigerator Depét. 


XTRAORDINARY CURES by HOLLOWAY’S | 

OINTMENT.—A Wonderful Cure of drealful Ulcerous Sores in | 

the Face and Leg, in Prince Edward Island.—The truth of this state- 
ment was duly attested before a magistrate. 

I, Hugh Maedonald, of Lot 55, in King’s County, do hereby declare, 
that a most wonderful preservation of my life has been effected by the 
use of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment; and I furthermore declare, that | 
I was very much afflicted with ulcerous sores in my face and leg ; so se- 
vere was my complaint, that the greater part of my nose and the roof of 
my mouth was eaten away, and my leg had three large ulcers on it, and 
that I applied to severa! medical gentlemen, who prescribed for me, but 
I found no relief. My strength was rapidly failing every day, and the 
malady on the increase; when I was induced to try Holloway’s medi- | 
cines. After taking two or three boxes, I experienced so much relief, | 
and found the progress of the disease was so much arrested, that I was | 
enabled to resume my ordinary labours in the field. The sores, which 
were so disagreeable and repulsive to behold, are now nearly all healed. | 
Having received such truly beneficial:aid, I feel myself bound to express 
my gratitude to the person by whose means I have thus been restored | 
from the pitiable and miserable state I was in; and for the sake of hu- | 
——— make known my case, that others similarly situated might be re- | 
jeved, 











(Signed HUGH MACDONALD. 
This declaration made before me, at Bay Fortune, the 3rd day of 
September, 1845. } 
JOSEPH COFFIN, Justice of the Peace. 
The above case of Hugh Macdonald, of Lot 55, eame personally under 
my observation ; and when he first applied to me to get some of the 
medicines, I thought his case utterly hopeless, and told him that his | 
malady had got such hold that it was only throwing his money away to | 
use them. He, however, persisted in trying them, aud tv my astonish. | 
ment I find what he has aforesaid stated to be perfectly correct, and con- 
sider the case to be a most wonderful cure. 
Signed WILLIAM UNDERRAAY, Bay Fortune. 
Sold at the establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
Temple Bar, London, and by most respectable druggists and dealers in 
medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following prices in pots : 
Is, 1dd. 2s. Od. 4s. Gd. 11s, 22s. and 33s. each. There is a very con- 
siderable saving in taking the larger sizes. 


THE ONLY CURE FOR NERVOUS OR MIND COMPLAINTS. | 
oe CHAPTERS on NERVOUS or MIND | 
COMPLAINTS. 

By Rev. Dr, WILLIS MOSELEY. 


Just published, 5th edition, improved, reduced from 5s. to 1s. Simpkin | 


and Marshall, London ; if by post, 1s. 4d. apply as below. 
“* This is the best work we have on Nervyousness.’’—Professor Savage, 
Surgeon. 
By these most important discoveries, groundless fear and suspicion, 
mental inquietude and confusion, involuntary blushing, despondency 
relative to this life and next, indecision, irresolution, headache, vertigo, 
loss of memory, delusion, dislike of society, disinclination to study, busi- } 
ness, &c. blood to the head, restlessness, wretchedness, ‘blasphemous 
thoughts, thoughts of self destruction, insanity, &c. can be eured more 
certainly than bodily complaints can by any other known means. 








Extracts from Reviews of the Twelve Chapters:— 

‘The object of this highly interesting volume is, to investigate the 
causes of Nervous or Mental Diseases; and to shew that these diseases 
ean be cured with as much certainty as water quenches thirst. In faet, 
that no disease can be cured with more certainty than Nervous Diseases 
ean be eured by him.’’—Temperance Intelligencer, July 24, 1838. 


“We strongly recommend Dr. Moseley’s book to all who labour 
under symptoms he has well defined, and the removal of which, there can 
be little doubr (for the originals of the letters have been submitted to our 
imspection), he is especially qualified to undertake.’’— Weekly True Sun, 
August 12, 1838. 


A PAMPHLET FOR NOTHING, 


Containing a novel classification of the symptoms of Nervousness, with 
cases and testimonials of cure, will be cheerfully sent to every address, 
and franked home if one stamp is enclosed. Apply or write to Rev. Dr. 
— MosELey, 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. At home, 
rom |! to 3. 


CAUTION.—Beware of ignorant and dangerous imitations, by which 
one person has been driven mad and another nearly killed. 





LL THIS HUBBUB in two or three provincial 
towns about the TEA DUTIES will most likely end as usual— 
in smoke. Even if there be a reduction, will the public have tea at less 
than half-a-crown a pound? That is the price at whichthe EAST-INDIA 
TEA COMPANY supply a useful BLACK, in 6lb. bags ; other sorts 
2s. 10d., 3s. 6d. 38. 40d. COFFEES, Qd., 1s. 1s. 3d. 
Offices, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard. 


I AW REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY. 
(Registered Provisionally.) 

In Shares of 251.—Deposit, as required by the Act, 2s. 6d. per Share. 

The Legal Profession has established the most suceessful Assurance ® 
Offices in Europe. As yet no society has been established by the Profes- 
sion for the transaction of the extensive and profitable business of the 
purchase of Reversionary Interests. 

For the purpose of supplying this omission there is now in progress of 
formation a LAw Reversionary INTEREST SOCIETY. 

It is not deemed necessary to dwell upon the advantages of sucha 
society. The profitable nature of the business is known to every body. 
Suffice it to observe, that all the existing societies, without any of the 





| advantages of a legal connection, which this one will secure, are paying 


large dividends, or making large accumulations. 

The Law REverRsionary InTEREST Socigty is to be formed by 
shares of 25/. each. The ultimate capital will be One Million sterling; 
but, inasmuch as this capital is required only as investments offer, busi- 
ness will commence as soon as sufficient shares are subscribed to produce 
a fund wherewith to open negotiations for the purchase of reversions. 
And the capital will be enlarged from time to time as profitable invest- 
ments may offer for it. 

The deposit of 2s. 6d. per share, required by the statute, will be applied 
to the expenses of the first establishment, so that, if possible, the whole 
of the capital may be profitably invested. 

It has not been deemed necessary to limit the allotment to members 
of the legal profession. It will, therefore, be open to any other persons 
desirous of easy and advantageous investment to apply for shares. 

And for the purpose of enabling such persons to invest small sums 
where they will produce the greatest profit, it will be provided by the 
deed of settlement that the calls shall in no case exceed 1/. per share at 


| one time, nor be made at less intervals than four months. 


A Legal Directory, and a Legal Connexion, must secure for this 
society an amount of business, and a eaution in the conduct of it, which 
will give to the shareholders peculiar advantages. ; 

The expenses of such a society are comparatively trifling. With a 
view to economy it is proposed that the Directors shall not exceed seven 
in number; that they shall be taken from among the Shareholders, and 
that by them the Trustees shall be selected. 

The Law Reversionary INTEREST Society proposes to adopt all 
the improvements in the conduct of its business which the experience of 


| late years has suggested. 


The services of F. G. P. Nz1son, Esq. F.S.A. have been secured as 
Consulting Actuary. 

The peculiar advantages thus offered by this Society are~ 

To the Shareholders, interest after the rate of 4/. per cent. per annum 
on the capital advanced, from the time of payment, and a further divi- 


| sion of the profits from time to time in the form of bonuses or otherwise. 


Reversionary Interests differ from other investments im this, that there is 
no risk—the capital is secured—the profits can be anticipated with accu- 
racy, and the capital can only be catled for as it is wanted to be profitably 
employed. 

To the public it will offer the advantages of fair prices for Reversionary 
Interests and Policies, with an option of converting Reversionary In- 
terests into present Income, so as to make provision for immediate wants 
or otherwise to facilitate family arrangements, 

Applications for shares in the form below to be addressed to the Pro- 
moters of the Law REVERSIONARY INTEREST SocreTy, at the LAw 
Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London, 

ForM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

To the Promoters of the Law Reversionary InTEREST SOCIETY. 

Gentlemen,—Be pleased to allot me Shares of 251. each in this 
Society, and I agree to pay the deposit of 2s. 6d. per share and the calls 
not exceeding 1l. per share at one time, nor at less intervals than of four 
months. 

Dated....... . 

Name... .ccossves DIU cceveCeses Hierees 
MOOR aS abhis ce he REIN ia scores 4s 
PGT TD cccee ss vcevececcccccss 
DNR «dca 5K 6% 8:4 KOS ROREOR ES. 





Just published, 16th Thousand (in a sealed envelope), with twenty-five 
coloured Engravings, price 2s. 6d. or post-paid, to any address, for 
3s. 6d. in Postage Stamps, or Post-office order. 

MEDICAL TREATISE on the SECRET IN- 
FIRMITIES and DISORDERS of YOUTH and MATURITY. 

Illustrated with Twenty-five Coloured Plates, on the Anatomy and Phy- 

siology of the Organs. With practical observations on the Treatment of 

Nervous Debility, Local and Constitutional Weakness, and other 


Diseases. 
By SAMUEL LAMERT, Consulting Surgeon, 


9, Bedford-street, Bedford-square, London’; Matriculated Member of 
the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member of the Loudon Hospital 
Medical Society, Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, London, &c. &c. 

‘This is decidedly the most scientific and yet most intelligible work 
of the kind we have ever yet perused ; and the engravings and explana- 
tions which accompany it, present a moral and highly instructive lesson, 
by delineating the evil effects of youthful folly and excess. The subject 
is altogether treated in a very superior manner, and the author being a 
legally qualified medical man, we recommend his work to public notice 
with the utmest confidence.’’— Railway Bell. 

Published by the Author, and may be had at his residence ; also, from 
Messrs. Kent and Richards. 52, Paternoster-row ; and Hannay and Co. 
63, Oxford-street ; or will be sent post-paid, direct from the author’s 
residence, in a sealed envelope, by enclosing 3s, 6d, in postage stamps. 
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NEW POETICAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. On the 31st instant will be published, price 2s. 
Just published, in a handsome volume of 250 pages, at only OLMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XXIII. for January. 
Half-a-crown, Edited by the Rev. Epwarp Price. 


OEMS FOR THE PEOPL E, |Asr. 1. Last Days of the Penal Laws, and the Riots of 1779 and 1780. 


By J. TRENHAILL, an Attorney’s Clerk. .,_ By the Editor. , 
‘These poems contain pieces of considerable merit, exhibiting many = Gleanings in the Green Isle. By J. Keegan, asq. 


ca 7 : . A : inn 1. . The Old Village Church. No.2. By M. A. Motler, esq. 
poetic beauties, and sparkling with delightful animation.’’—P/ymouth 4. Predicaments of Peril. By C. E. Jerningham, esq. 


Herald, - 
sas . 5. Holy Week at Oscott. By M. G. Keon, esq. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 6. The Fatal Flower-basket. By J. Keegan, esq. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d. > — 6 ee enna 
bd r ~ Ah T ry . a ] 1 . 
AILWAY LITIGATION.—The LIABILITIES of eg or ten 61, New Bond-street. 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEES, as determined by the case of | Cumming, Dublin; Stevenson, Edinburgh ; Booker, Liverpool ; and all 











Reynell v. Lewis, witha report of the judgment, and its applieation to Booksellers. 
the various litigation now pending. 
By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. In the Press, will be ready January 11th, 
Also, ORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME; compiled 
The PRACTICE of SALES of REAL PROPERTY in| from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities; and 


ENGLAND and WALES, with a copious collection of Rudiments. By | printed uniformly with CORNER’S HISTORICAL WORKS, for School 
WittiAM HuGues, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Vol, I. price 10s. 6d. To! and Family Reading, forming a complete History of every Nation in 


be completed in 2 vols. Europe. 

The LAW DIGEST, Part II. price 6s, 6d. containing all the | The Histories of Bag = bro oriiet 
cases reported (2,000 in number), and statutes enacted from January |, | England and Wales: five fi lat d E - var 3s. 6d : 
to June 30, 1846, arranged for ready reference in Court and Chambers. | Tren nd — fi oe: vos wt operates op bet — aw Balk. oa 6d, 
To be continued half-yearly, Part I. price 5s. 6d. may still be had. | Ireland ; three fine plates and map .......-.. 38. «..-.+.- eae, 

- . Scotland ; three fine plates and map.......... i. ategedes 2s. 6d. 

The LAW TIMES SHEET ALMANAC, for 1847, contain- | France ; three fine plates and maps .........+ hi cccesatdy anak 
ing a series of Time Tables in Chancery, Common Law, Bankruptcy and | Spain and Portugal ; three fine plates and map 3s. ......-- 2s. 6d. 
other unique matter required for ready reference in the office. Price 2s. ; | Denmark, Sweden, and Norway ; two fine plates and map.... 28. 6d. 
on mill board, 3s, ; on canvas, 4s. ; with rollers, varnished, 5s, A stamped Germany, including Austria; three fine plates and map ...... 3s. 6d. 
copy sent free by post to any person enclosing 2s. in penny post stamps. | Turkey and Ottoman Empire; three fine plates nd map .... 3s. 6d. 

aw Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, | Poland and Russia; three fine plates and map.......... —— ~~ * 
a | ET ae ‘ ein it ete ___.| Italy and Switzerland ; three fine plates and map ..........- . 3s. 6d. 
Just published, | Holland and Belgium ; two fine plates and map............+-- 2s. 6d. 


Thy Ren an <p — . The object of these works,—peculiarly suited to Schools and Families,— 
ITTLESTONE and WISE’S NEW MAGI- is to furnish the reader with - taithful History of each Nation, inter- 
STRATES’ CASES, Vol. I.; containing all the Cases from Easter | spersed with an accurate account of the Religion, Customs, National 
Term 1844 to Trinity Term 1846, Price 32s. in half calf. Part VII. | Characteristics, state of Civilisation, and Domestic Habits of the people, 
beginning Vol. II, and the Cases of Michaelmas Term last, 5s. next | in various periods of their history ;—to attract the attention of the rising 


Saturday. generation by purity of language and clearness of detail, and thus render 
COX’S CRIMINAL LAW CASES, Vol. I.: including all | &8Y and pleasant the attainment of aknowledge of the leading events of 
: Apap ities t ap le anode © a} | history. 


the Cases in the Superior Courts, the Crown Cases rese he Centra pas : . oe 

Cri “paige ig > p . — ie Mees a, t pe, Fer teal | ‘To shew how these truthful Histories are appreciated, it may be men- 

Sriminal Court, and in Ireland. Price 32s. in half calf. Part VI. com- | |; . . 5 Scot] 7 ? 

mencing Vol. II. now ready, 5s. The first volume contains th ly | tioned that 8,000 England, 5,600 Ireland, 5,000 Scotland, 6,000 France, 
3 ae ige 1 ye arns fhe ony | and 4,000 Spain and Portugal, have been sold. 


complete report published of 0’ Connell’s case. 

NEW PRACTICE CASES, in all the Courts, together with HARLES BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE to GEO- 
Cases in Evidence and on the Law of Solicitors. Part VI. next week. _ GRAPHY and USE of the GLOBES. With Seven Glypho- 
Price 5s. Parts I. to VI. 5s, each. | graphic Maps, 2s. cloth. 

THE GUIDE to USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, by the same Author. 


REAL PROPERTY and CONVEYANCING CASES, in Second Edition, enlarged, Is. 6d. cloth. 





all the Courts. Vol. I. price 33s. 6d. in half calf. Parts VII. and VIII. London: Dean and Co. Threadneedle-street ; and may be obtained, by 
5s. each, continued regularly. _ order, of all Booksellers 
John Crockford, publisher, 29, Essex-street, Strand. } 
JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OPERATIVE, EARD’S COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
AND ARTIST. J TRAITS “can now, from the increased sensitiveness of the 
LOSE of a VOLUME. — THE BUILDER plates, be taken in the dullest weather, if not densely foggy, in all re- 
JOS ‘ JM Ks. 4 Ltt, “ soles ee 9 he TP , 
No. 203, for Dee. 26, price 3d., contains:—Close of the Fourth | 1 sate citentaalac divers Se 
Volume ; Editor’s Address ; New Buildings Illustrated ; co-operation so- 34, Parliament ren W item P 
licited—The Site for the Wellington Statue—Norman Sicilian Architee- aa Kine William. sthect "Bice . snd 
> it “neravi Fg y fro >a ‘orvaio. Taorr | pati 5 2 = hese 
ture, with an Engraving of a Window from Palazzo Corv: Paormina The Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 


Supplementary Chapter on Iomestic Architecture—Practeal Application 
of the ‘Theory of an Arch, with Diagram—Monument t) Palladio—Orna- x te . 
menta! Projections over Public Ways—Principles of Symmerr cal Beauty CCEPTABLE PRESENTS.—The present season 
—St. Mary Redcliffe Church, Bristol— Ruins of P ruvian Cities— Decora- A is hallowed by one of the most delightful offices of Friendship 
tion of Fhestecn~-Heuby proposal for an English College of Art—Trinity | and Affection ; the interchange of Gifts as remembrances of the donors, 
c hure h, Paddington, &c, ; | and tokens of their esteem for the receivers. The most appropriate pre- 

* Some admirable sketches of the meetings have appeared in The sent becomes the first subject of consideration ;—a merely useful one can 
Builder, a weekly publication conducted with very considerable taste and | afford no evidence of taste: while a present possessing no claims to 
great ability, and which we cordially recommend to all lovers of archi- utility, shows a want of judgment. To combine these requisites, a more 





tecture and antiquities.’’—Gloucester Chronicle. fitting souvenir cannot be suggested than 
‘‘ That useful architectural journal, The Builder.’’ — Edinburgh 2 . ap . TR 
Rasteter, ras a ROWLAND’S TOILET ARTICLES, 
** The Builder is an admirable publication.’’—Lirernpool Mail. | THE 


‘* This is a most valuable periodical, devoted to the useful seienees | " " 99 
of engineering and of ssehibecture, and embracing the wide range | MACASSAR orn,” “ EALYDOR’ & * ODONTO, 
of subjects which those sciences, with their sister arts, present. Sogreat, | ach of infallible attributes. In creating and sustaining luxuriant silken 
indeed, is the variety of topics treated of, and in so interesting a manner, tresses, ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL is highly and universally 
that it is calculated to find its way among great numbers of the intelli. | appreciated ; ; ROWLANDS’ | KALYDOR is a preparation of _un- 
gent of all classes. Its low price brings it within the reach of the | parelleled efficacy in improving and beautifying the Skin and Com- 

plexion; and ROWLANDs’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, is 


operatives ; while the nature of its contents commends it to the more | } mag , £ — 
intellectual of all classes,’’— Newspaper Press Directory. invaluable for its beautifying and preservative effects on the Teeth and 


“The labours of The Builder have been of good service to art and ; Gums. : 
science in this country.’—Patent Journal. | The august patronage conceded by our Gracious Queen, the Royal 


“* A well conducted journal.’”’—Literary Gazette. Family, and the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe, together with 

“* A journal of deserved repute, and very useful to the architect, engineer, the ¢onfirmation by experience of the infallibie efficacy of these creative 
operative, and artist.” * * * © This periodical fully sustains its | @”@ venovating specifics, have characterised them with perfection, and 
title ; and must prove of immense value as well as an agreeable com- | S'¥eD them a celebrity unparalleled. 
panion % all — are engaged in architecture, engineering, or the fine} BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS — 
arts.’’— Despatch. | 

* * *  * “No mean authority. The Buwi/der ix the recognised | Some are offered under the implied sanction of Royalty, and the Govern- 
organ for all matters connected with architecture; it diligensly endea- | ment departments, with similar attempts at deception. The only genuine 
vours to educate the public taste, and is ever watchful for the interests | ‘‘Macassar O11,’ ‘“ Katypor,’’ and “‘ OponTo,”’ are “ ROW- 
of the science and for the preservation of our churches and other public | LANDS’,’’ and the wrapper of each bears the name of “‘ ROWLANDS’ ” 
buildings, from the ravages of time or the mor: rapid despoiling and | preceding that of the article, with their Signature at the foot, in Red Ink, 
injury which they may receive from the hands of unprofessional parties.”’ | thus— 

A. ROWLAND & SON. 


— Bridgwater Times. 
**Qur excellent and indefatigable contemporary, The Builder.’’—Art 
Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by every respectable 
“Chemist and Perfumer throughout the Kingdom. 


Union Journal, 1st November. 
Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN. 


Tae January Number of the ART-UNION JOURNAL will contain an exquisitely engraved Portrait of the Queen, from a miniature by 
Thorburn, in the possession of her Most Gracious Majesty. 


PUBLISHERS: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
MAY BE ORDERED OF ANY BOOKSELLER IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


ALMANAC IN COLOURS AND GOLD AND SILVER, 
FOR THE YEAR 1347. 


The Art-Union Journat for January will contain an Almanac of peculiarly rich and beautiful character, printed by the Messrs. Hanhart. 


MRS. S. C. HALL’S NEW IRISH FAIRY TALE. 


Part the First will be published, illustrated by twenty beautiful engravings on wood, from the pencil of J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. in the January 
Number of the Art-Un1on JouRNAL. 


THE ART-UNION JOURNAL. 


“* We observe that this unique and important periodical is to commence a new and enlarged series with the first number in January next. 
It is, by express command, to be dedicated to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, who by this act of patronage displays the interest he takes in Art, 
and his sense of the merits of the particular Journal devoted to its exposition. ‘The distinction is deserved. The ‘‘ ART-Unton ”’ is produced with 
great taste, contains numerous illustrations of exquisite beauty, and has certainly done more than any periodical ever issued to improve the Arts of 
Design, and to raise the standard of taste in Decorative and Manufacturing Art. Under the distinguished patronage with which it is now honoured, 
we may reasonably anticipate that the circulation of this elegant Journal will be materially increased, and that its usefulness will be proportionably 
extended.’’—Britannia, Noy. 28. 


‘*Tue Art-Unrton JournaLt.—On more than one occasion, incidentally, we have noticed this publication with favour. 
It seems to us, on the whole, excellently adapted to its professed objects, and very honest and zealous in the pursuit of them. Practically, its suc- 
cess must do good. Its engravings (which are selected with taste, very well executed, and given in surprising abundance) cannot faii of promoting 
both knowledge and taste in this direction. Its papers are sensible and various; it has the occasional attraction of very graceful literature ; its in- 
formation is carefully collected ; and its attention to Ornamental and Decorative Art, as well as to the branches of Design in connection with Ma- 
nufactures, have made it a really important ally to the Government Schools. We are glad that its resources are to be increased with the new year, 
and its scope enlarged.’’—Examiner, Dec. 19. 


Tue Art-Union Journat for January, containing thirty-six pages of letterpress, with fifty engravings on wood, two 
engravings on steel, and an Almanac in chromo-lithography, is published at the price of eighteen-pence. The part forms No. 1 of an enlarged series, 
commencing a new volume with the new year, and suggests a favourable opportunity for new subscribers. Early application wiil be necessary to 
secure fine impressions of its many beautiful illustrations. Proofs on India paper may be obtained. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON. 
Second Series. 

BY G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 

The First Series of ‘THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON” being completed with No. 105 (published on the 19th of September), the Second 
Series will commence an entirely New and Original Tale, of an attraction and interest altogether equal to the First, which has been pronourced by 
all the leading newspapers to be *‘ the most popular work of the day.’’ 

The Second Series will be published, uniformly with the First, in Weekly Penny Numbers, and Monthly Sixpenny Parts, Illustrated 
in the firet etyle of the Art. 
Vol. T. ard II. of the First Series, beautifully bound, price 6s. 6d. each, are now ready. 


PUBLISHED BY GEORGE VICKERS, 3, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 





THE DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
Now Ready, Price One Shilling, cloth, gilt, or by Post, Price One Shilling and Fourpence. 
A TREATISE on the DISEASES and AFFECTIONS of the SEIN. 
By A PHYSICIAN. 


THE HUMAN HAIR. 
Now Ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, Price One Shilling, cloth lettered, or by post One Shilling and Fourpeace. 
A TREATISE ON THE HUMAN HAIR. 
By A PHYSICIAN. 

Attention to the Hair is not only necessary on the ground of personal appearance, but also of the health of the head. 
This work contains instructions for the management of the Hair under a!l circumstaaces, with bints for its improvement when 
naturally obstinate, scanty, or bad. It also affords the necessary information for the cure of all disorders of the head, and will 
be found an invaluable guide to parents in respect to the treatment of their chiliren’s hair. aterspersed throughout its 
pages are numerous receipts for good pomatum, oils, dyes, depilatories (to remove superfluous hair), lotions, &c. for the diseases 
of the head, &c. &c. 

LONDON: G. VICKERS, 3, CATHERINE STREET. 


CHEAP COMPLETE SETS OF 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE AND HUMOURIST. 


G WILLIS having just purchased the few ENTIRE SETS of this entertaining MAGAZINE, from iis 
@ commencement, in 1821, to 1845, offers them for a short time, new, in cloth, gilt, with plates, 73 vols, roy. 8vo. for only 7/. 15s. or new, 
in 293 numbers, 5/. 15s. Edited by T. Campbell, Theodore Hook, Sir L. Bulwer, and T. Hood; contains the best Novels, Tales, Poems, &e. by 
all the popular writers of the day. 

This astonishingly cheap set of Books can only be had of 


G. WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN. 


N.B. A Catalogue of Second-hand Books gratis. 





Lonpon: Printed by Henry Morrett Cox, of 74&75, Great Queen Street, inthe Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, 
at his Printing Otfice, 74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, and published by Jonny Cxrockrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the Parish of 
St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westuinster, Publisher, at the Office of Tne Critic, 29, Essex Street aforesaid, on Saturday, the 26th day of 
December, 1846. 
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